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Photograph taken in the Paris salon of 
Pierre Balmain expressly for Cadillac 


Nowhere could you find a happier group of motorists than the ladies of Cadillac families. 
And this is. we think. as it should be. For no other motor car offers so many wonderful things 
to please and to delight a lady. As a driver, for instance, she enjoys magnificent performance 

.. extraordinary handling ease... and pertect control over road and car. As a passenger, 
she is always surrounded with Cadillac’s brilliant beauty, luxury, comfort and safety. And as 
an owner, she enjoys the deepest possible pride of possession ... together with the matchless 
satisfaction that comes with Cadillac’s remarkable operating economy. This, by the way, is 
a wonderful vear to jon motordom’s happiest family —as your Cadillac dealer will be 


happy to show you at any time. We suggest that you visit him soon—and see for yourself! 


| PIERRE BatmMain 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





Lets be honest about tv... 
the price ts what sold me 
on mecrofilming 


Pee eee eee eee) eeeeeere 


ee, ot ed J Ask any new user of up-to-date Burroughs microfilm- 
Cadillac And atll sell you LOO ing, and he’ll make no bones about it. The reason 
i , he now microfilms (the reason you can, too!) is that 
POPC COCO OOOO EEOC EOE E EEE O EO EE SHEE EEO S ESOS OEE EE EESOROSHRESESS Burroughs offers everything you need at a 

price easily within your reach. 


for thé ECW Mhcro -Lwin In fact, the new Micro-Twin, precision-built by 
A] Bell & Howell, costs substantially less than any 
is recorder: reader COSLS LESS other up-to-date, complete microfilming system. 
a And it’s so wonderfully advanced and compact— 
, s . you get both a Recorder and Reader in one unit. 
than You mught EXPEC LO Simple to operate? You bet! To photograph, you 
merely load up the automatic feeder. Then, one 
J after another your documents automatically peel 
Lay JOr a vecorader alone. off into the Recorder. To view filmed records, just 
. twist a knob and rely on the exclusive Indexing 
Meter to help find the item you want. Facsimile 
prints? Of course! You make full-size ones right in 
the Reader—develop them without a darkroom. 
All of which adds up to the fact that you can 
afford to microfilm! Call our nearby branch office. 
Ask to see the fabulous Micro-Twin or the low-cost 
Model 205 Recorder and separate Model 206 Port- 
able Reader. Burroughs Adding Machine of 
Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


**Burroughs” and “‘Micro-Twin" are TM's 
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50 that you get 
better paper to print on 






The sword-shaped humidity-tester is a 

busy piece of equipment in Provincial’s 

fine-paper mills. It enables us to keep a 

| constant check on the relative humidity of 
paper awaiting trimming and delivery 
to the customer. Keeping the stacked 
sheets of paper at the most desirable 
humidity helps prevent the shrinking or 
expansion during the press-run that can 
take the edge off a fine printing job. 
This is just one of the many ways in 
which Provincial’s laboratory technicians 
keep quality under constant control, to 
ensure better results for you, when you use 
our fine papers for your printed messages! 
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Toronto + Montreal + Winnipeg 


we vet the inside story on handily 








another reason why 
more fine Canadian 
printing appears on 
Provincial Papers than 


on any other hind 
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Triangle at Ottawa 


WuaT makes a good story is conflict, and 
the favorite story-telling device to get con- 
flict is to arrange characters and motives 
in triangles. There is such a device already 
operating in Ottawa, and the developing 
story should be a good one. In addition 
to the conflict between the political par- 
ties, there is the triangle whose points are 
the Progressive Conservative party, the 
U.S. Ambassador to Canada and the un- 
easy surge of nationalist sentiment in the 
country. 

The first chapter was written before 
the retiring U.S. Ambassador, Douglas 
Stuart, made his blunt speech about Ca- 
nadian fears of American investment in 
this country. His successor, Livingston 
Merchant, had already been named. An- 
nouncement of Mr. Merchant’s appoint- 
ment thickened the plot: Washington was 
sending one of its best professional diplo- 
mats to Ottawa, and the obvious reason 
was that Washington, beset with troubles 
in other parts of the world, wanted to 
make sure that Canada at least would 
continue to be a good neighbor. 

What Mr. Stuart said at Vancouver was 
only good sense. The fact is that Canada 
needs foreign investment. But he made 
one mistake. He quoted from a speech 
by George Drew, who has been busy 
putting a Conservative saddle on the na- 
tionalist hobby-horse. That meant that Mr. 
Stuart was sticking his tongue into domes- 
tic politics, a bad breach of diplomatic 
etiquette. Mr. Merchant will undoubtedly 
be more subtle, but he will still have to 
face the same fears and accusations that 
Mr. Stuart confronted so boldly and, in- 
deed, effectively. 

The new ambassador’s task would be 
more formidable if the Conservative lead- 
ership were strong and smart. Fortunately 
for him, it isn’t. It is fumbling and 
bumbling. It sees the possibilities of a 
campaign against “American influence” 


but doesn’t know what to do with it. Mr. 
Drew, for instance, says he’s not against 
American investment in Canada; he only 
thinks it, and the use of Canadian re- 
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Politics and U.S. Investment 
Pickersgill’s Split Personality 
Poodles and Luncheons 


Experiments in Brainwashing 


Douglas Stuart (left) and Livingston Merchant: To quiet old fears. 


sources, should be better controlled. But 
he’s very vague on how this is to be done, 
and he opposed the Federal Government’s 
one effort (the magazine advertising tax) 
to make Canada less of a “happy hunting 
ground for American entrepreneurs” — 
to quote one of his supporters. In other 
words, Mr. Drew doesn’t seem to know 
just what he’s for or against — and this 
at a time when Liberal decay offers an 
unusual opportunity to a vigorous, con- 
structive Opposition. 

There are the characters, and the plot 
unfolds. The hero may turn out to be 
Mr. Merchant. At least he has a good 
motive going for him — few Canadians 
are inclined to let sentiment interfere with 
their money making. 


The Next Voice 


For sOME months now the Deity has been 
getting popular treatment on the air 
waves. The song writers, apparently scent- 
ing a trend towards revivalism, have been 
turning out religious numbers in the style 
of Tin Pan Alley, and listeners have grad- 


ually become accustomed to hearing God 
(He, The Man Upstairs, Somebody Up 
There, etc.) described in yearning juke 
box terms. Even so, it was a bit of a 
shock the other evening to see a television 
comic step forward and, reverently com- 
posing his features, go into a rather lively 
arrangement of The Lord’s Prayer. To 
complicate matters, an electronic distur- 
bance developed, convulsing both screen 
and comic. The disturbance, which came 
up without warning and vanished at the 
end of the number, added an impressive 
touch, almost as though it were His com- 
ment on the whole performance. 


Inspiration for May 18 


A MESSAGE from the Department of Cit- 
izenship and Immigration informs us that 
“by Government decision, Friday, May 18 
has been set aside this year to mark the 
observance of Citizenship Day”. It was 
suggested, too, that “you might wish to 
make reference to the observance . . . per- 
haps in the form of a short inspirational 
message”. This we are only too happy to 
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The Front Page continued 


do. Let us all pause here and be inspired 
by thoughts about Canadian citizenship. 

The pause would be longer and more 
refreshing if one were able to think onls 
cf citizenship and not of immigration. Un- 
fortunately, the strange ways of the De- 
partment that embraces both activities 
make that impossible. Citizenship, in fact, 
has been kicked around by the poobahs of 
immigration. 

Courts in Vancouver and Toronto have 
sharply criticized the Department’s pro- 
cedures; newspapers in city after city have 
publicized the stupidities of immigration 
officials and their rulings. But the Minis- 
ter. Mr. Pickersgill, goes on as if his De- 
partment were beyond reproach. 

A typical example of the Department’s 
methods is the case of Henry Plukker, the 
Dutch musician invited to conduct the 
Calgary Philharmonic Orchestra. Early 
this year, the Department informed Mr. 
and Mrs. Plukker (now in Calgary) that 
they could not “satisfy the requirements 
for landing as immigrants for permanent 
residence”. There was an appeal, where- 
upon the Plukkers were told that they still 
were not good enough to be considered 
prospective citizens, but that if the people 
running Calgary’s orchestra thought Mr. 
Plukker’s talents were needed for a new 
Season, he could stay for another year. In 
the meantime, the Plukker children have 
applied for and been given permission to 
come to Canada to live. Why the Pluk- 
kers (senior) are not “desirable” has not 
been explained by the Department. They 
want to stay, and Calgary wants them to 
Stay. Where is the sense in all this? If Mr. 
Plukker is not too dangerous a character 
to stay in this country for a year. it fol- 
lows that he’s a fairly safe bet for any 
number of years. 

Perhaps the Minister of Citizenship can 
persuade the Minister of Immigration to 
shake up his Department. That would be 
the most inspiring message we could get 
for Citizenship Day. : 


The Lost Time 


WHILE hypnotists have been playing around 
with age regression, medical men have 
not been twiddling their thumbs. One 
scientist is using electrical impulses to help 
mental patients recover the past, and some 
Swedish researchers report finding a drug 
that can take the user as far back in life 
aS two years of age. 

All this doesn’t mean, of course, that 
either drug or electrical impulse will en- 
able a patient to live simultaneously on 
two planes of time. Place and incident 
may flash back in vivid detail, but no 
adult, however stimulated, can fully re- 
capture the thought and feeling of child- 
hood. That world is forever closed, van- 
ishing behind us with each dissolving 
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frame ot reference. The child’s universe, 
in its pure form, is almost without refer- 
ence, a mad and fascinating world free of 
formalism and colored with mysterious 
non-sequiturs. 

A bit of dialogue that is strictly out of 
the world of childhood was passed on to 
us the other day by the mother of two 
small girls. “I don’t like Mummy much, 
do you?” asked the first. “No,” the other 
said, “but she has a sweet little hat.” 


For a Free Lunch 


THE BEST thing that has happened to the 
Canadian luncheon circuit in years was 
J. B. Priestley. The freshness he brought 
to the solemn sessions of dull food and 
duller talk caused no more than a fleeting 
swirl in the smug-filled atmosphere, but 





J. B. Priestley: Wouldn't play. 


it was brisk enough to raise goose pimples 
of indignation on skins that have for too 
long been soothed with self-flattery. It 
should happen more often. 

Mr. Priestley’s best performance was at 
a literary luncheon in Toronto. The ruf- 
fled feelings of the city’s more complacent 
celebrity-collectors, professional gossips 
and cultural hangers-on still have not 
settled. 

The luncheon was one of a series put 
on by a book-selling firm as a promotion- 
al stunt. Tickets are sold, and the speak- 
er’s reward is his knowledge that he may 
be helping to sell some books. The better 
huckster he is, the more successful the 
luncheon. For the promoters, it’s a pretty 
cozy arrangement. For the paying guests, 
it’s worthwhile if they can settle into their 
after-lunch torpor and not have their di- 
gestions or their minds unduly disturbed. 
For the performer—well, it’s a chance to 
talk without being interrupted, and there’s 
always the free lunch. 


Mr. Priestley, however, wouldn't play. 
He was irritated, and with good reason. 
He had been jostled by name-droppers, 
put into the absurd head-table parade, 
clumsily introduced and informed that he 
was to sign autographs after his speech— 
which, someone apparently suggested to 
him, he keep short. He complied with the 
Jast request. He spoke for 12 minutes, sev- 
eral of which he used to remark on the 
crudity of his treatment. Sensibly, he re- 
fused the chore of autographing. 

For all this, he was condemned as a 
boor, a stuck-up foreigner and so on. Mr. 
Priestley was a bum, simply because he 
acted like a man with a mind of his own 
instead of a pet poodle begging for a bone 
—this in the city that brags about being 
the centre of Canada’s cultural activity. 

Fortunately, it cannot be taken as a 
revelation of Canadian manners. It is, ra- 
ther, a°:comment on the literary luncheon 
and what some Canadians expect writers 
to do to earn a living. 


The Brain Alone 


CriticisM of the brainwashing experi- 
ments at McGill University is trivial. The 
experiments by the Defence Research 
Board were worthwhile if they did noth- 
ing more than enlarge our understanding 
of what the Communists can do to cap- 
tives; if they lead to a defence against 
such techniques, they will have been in- 
valuable. Moreover, the results have much 
more than military significance. 

What was demonstrated at McGill was 
the frightening inability of the human 
brain to withstand isolation. A man can 
live apart from other human beings with- 
out losing his reason, as long as his body 
is not confined. Alone, in a cell, with 
nothing but the resources of his own mind 
to occupy him, he falls apart. 

The volunteers who stayed in the brain- 
washing cubicles at McGill found that hal- 
lucination replaced reality. The walls of 
the cells became covered with strange pat- 
terns, the air seemed filled with sounds. 
Physical movement and conversation were 
not enough to dispel the visions or end 
the noise. At first, solving mental prob- 
lems restored reality, but after some days 
this became too much of an effort. 

Solitary confinement is still used as a 
punishment for stubborn criminals. The 
experiments suggest that it may do a lot 
more harm than good. Work that keeps 
a man in the virtual isolation of monot- 
onous, repetitive motion may be a mild 
form of brainwashing that leaves him re- 
ceptive to just the most infantile sort of in- 
tellectual stimulus after the work is done. 
These are only two practical considera- 
tions. Above all, there is the humbling 
knowledge that the brain of man, wonder- 
ful as it is, loses its power and becomes 
a thing of fantasy and fear when left to 
itself, 
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What do you do—and say—when 
the family idol comes crashing 
down? Communists here waited 
for Big Brother in Moscow to re- 
place the Father (Stalin) Image. 


Pity THE POOR Canadian Communist: the 
party line has changed again. 

The startling purge of their dead idol, 
Josef Stalin, has forced them into the po- 
sition of doing an almost complete about 
face. Compare them, if you like, to a 
young boy who has never met his father, 
but has been told by a brother who raised 
kim that his father is the greatest of all 
men. Three years after the father has died, 
the brother suddenly announces that the 
father was a traitor, a coward and a mur- 
derer. With father Stalin dead, Big Broth- 
ers in Moscow now have informed the 
young brothers in Canada that most every- 
thing they have been told to date just 
wasn’t true. And Canadian Communists, 
with a minimum of embarrassment and a 
maximum of dexterity, are accepting the 
new Russian revelations like divine words. 

There can be little doubt the Moscow 
words were slow in coming, and for a time 
the LPP leaders were as stunned as any- 
one else, probably more so. Trying to get 
a fair statement from them, we ran into a 
web of evasion. The grizzly-voiced woman 
who answered “National Office” said that 
Tim Buck couldn’t be reached; he was out 
of the country and would be back soon. 

“When will he be back?” 

“Soon. We don’t know when.” 

“But he’s the leader of your Party. 
Surely you must know when your leader 
will be back?” 

“That’s all I can tell you.” 

For two weeks we called back, every 
second day. During that time, we were 
told by Stewart Smith, A. A. McLeod and 
Leslie Morris, all party bosses, that Buck 
wasn’t back. But a check with the RCMP 
showed not only that he was back in Can- 





























Party Leader Tim Buck: The ghost of Stalin still hovered in the background. 


Red Contusion in Canada 


by Harry 


ada, but that he was in Toronto, and had 
teen for a week. Confronted with this fac 
and told we had been deliberately lied to, 
national organizer Leslie Morris promised 
ke would “try and arrange something”. 

Next day, the grizzly-voiced woman 
called back. “Mr. Morris says no interview 
will be possible.” 

No one would offer an explanation as 
to why Mr. Buck's whereabouts should be 
such a mystery. 

The only Communist from whom we 
were able to get anything better tha 
“no” was the sometime-friendly. forme 
member of the Ontario Legislature, J. B 
Salsberg. Salsberg is man who has a sense 


Rasky\ 


of humor about anything but communism 

“What do you think about the new 
status of Stalin?” we asked. 

I only know what I read tn the papers.” 

“We have a few quotes from a speech 
you made in the Ontario legislature about 
Stalin on March 7, 1953.” (At that time 
Salsberg said, “Stalin was one of the great 
. one of the 


sonalities of our times 


foremost thinkers of our imes ... a lover 
With a smile. “A man’s past really does 
him. I really have nothing to say.” 

But don’t vou find the line confusing?” 

A little irritated, “It is not confusing to 





(L. to r.) Comrades Smith, Salsberg and McLeod: Party line under repair. 





You will find no end of 
places here to meet your 
every wish for amuse- 
ment or rest. 


Information: 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.I.T. 
International Aviation Bldg., 
1080 University St., Montreal 


“But if it is not confusing, why not 
talk about it? You’ve never been short of 
cpinions before.” 

“Really, you can read all you want in 
the Canadian Tribune.” 

“That’s your last word?” 

axes. 

The Tribune, we discovered, was hav- 
ing a tough time too. On its editorial page 
on March 26, a little red of face, it ob- 
served, “Naturally, some of the disclosures 
have come as a shock to many people to 
whom Stalin was, as we in Canada have 
always assumed, the embodiment of the 
collective leadership of the CPSU”. 

By April 9, its editorial page was con- 
fined to safer subjects—the Trans-Canada 
pipeline, for example. At that point it was 
party protocol to carry Pravda’s opinion. 

Pravda once carried this ode: “Oh, great 
Stalin, Oh, leader of the people, You who 
created man, You who populated the 
earth.” 

By April 9, Pravda had other things to 
say about the late, but now unlamented, 
Josef Stalin. This is a direct quotation: 
“Stalin’s disregard of the standards of 
Party life and of the principle of collec- 
tive Party leadership, the frequent person- 
al decisions taken by him, led to the dis- 
tortion of Party principles and Party de- 
mocracy, to the violation of revolutionary 
law, to unjustified repression.” 

With the new catch-phrase “down with 
the cult of the individual” properly mem- 
crized, the Tribune carried explanations of 
the new policy, so members would know 
what to answer when asked “What’s My 
Line”. So full of information about the 
“epoch-making” event was the paper that 
it had to apologize in one corner: “Boys 
and Girls: we are very sorry that we 
couldn’t start your corner this week. But 
we promise you that next week in this 
space, your corner will appear. We will 
tell you about some games that you can 
make yourself for your next party.” 


Tee UDP ETEU REEDED 


True to its word, the paper did carry 
the children’s corner. And on April 16, 
while on page six it explained to young 
Communists “how to collect stamps”, Tim 
Buck—strangely silent till then, consid- 
ering he was in Moscow at the time of the 
revelations—explained on pages four and 
five “lessons of the 20th CPSU Congress”. 

Buck is known as a quiet man. At 65, 
he has a longer record of unbroken com- 
mand than the leader of any national 
Communist party, including the now ex- 
purgated Stalin. And he is not new to the 
business of speedy tune-changing. For in- 
stance: September 9, 1939, he wired Mac- 
kenzie King, in the name of the Party, a 
pledge of “full support”. By September 17, 
when Russia joined Hitler, he had a 
change of mind and wrote (from under- 
ground), “The Mackenzie King govern- 
ment and the bankers . . . are now promot- 
ers of an imperialist war”. By June 22, 
1941, when Germany attacked Russia, he 
flipped again. His war cry: “Canada is in 
mortal danger!” 

While choirs sang “Song to a Departed 
Hero” and “Cantata about Stalin” and 
several thousand of the party faithful 
watched (at $2 a ticket) in Toronto’s Mas- 
sey Hall on March 10, 1953, Buck raised 
his voice in praise to “a great friend .. . 
the people’s guide to peace . . . our mag- 
nificent comrade”. Stalin was dead . 
but not forgotten. 

In the Tribune last month he swivelled 
once again. Of Stalin’s leadership he said, 
“Such concentration of authority in the 
hands of one person, no matter who, con- 
tradicted the principles of collectivity 
which is fundamental to a Leninist party. 
Aside from the multiplied danger of error 

. It was bound to generate elements of 
complacency as well as hero worship. It 
could do but harm.” 

No wonder we couldn't get Tim Buck 
on the phone: the party line was busy be- 
ing repaired. 


HCE 


The 20th Congress of the Communist Party in Moscow 
resolutely denounced the cult of the individual—Stalin— 
as alien to the spirit of founder Karl Marx (r.) and Lenin (1.). 
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Sigmund Freud: 
Strange Heritage 


Every so often a man is born who, by the depth of 
his insight, by some magnificent effort of will or flash 
of intuition, enlarges man’s knowledge of himself and 
his world. Such a man was Sigmund Freud, born May 
6, 1856 in Moravia, to the young second wife of a 
middle-aged wool-dealer. A hundred years is still too 
soon to measure the full impact or value of his original 
thinking, but his immortality seems assured. Poor but 
persevering, often despised but rarely dejected, as- 
tounded by the workings of his own mind but never 
afraid of its conclusions, he opened the dark and 
labyrinthian reaches of man’s intellect and spirit. 
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It is ironic that Naziism, which drove 
Freud from Vienna, seems the political 
answer to his theory of rationalization. 


Freudian theories have had their great- 
est impact on art and literature. Picasso 
(left) was strongly influenced by them. 


Existentialism, the philosophy Jean- 
Paul Sartre (below) expounds, is based 
on Freud's beliefs about personality. 





Sigmund Freud at eighty: 
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Like Ocedipus, he “di- 
vined the famed riddle and was a man most mighty”. 


Moore (above) 


understanding of Freudian 
physchology for its proper appreciation. 


The stream of consciousness technique, 
developed by James Joyce (left), is lit- 


erature’s heritage from psycho-analysis, 
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At the flip of a cap, friendly pleasure, 


Half the fun of fishing is that friendly Brading’s Ale at the end of 
the day. Light, mellow Brading’s...mighty refreshing. Try a case! 


SLOW-BSBREWED FOR MELLOW FLAVOUR 





The strongest single influence in world litera- 


ture during the first half of the 20th century... 


But was Freud’s interpretation of man and so- 


ciety also responsible for Fascism and Naziism? 


Freud and his Curious Offspring 


Last SuNDAy, May 6, the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Sigmund Freud. the 
founder of psychoanalysis, 
was recognized throughout 
the world. 

No other psychologist has 
aroused such bitter hostility 
or such passionate devotion 
as Freud. A famous _ philoso- 
pher at Cambridge always 
referred to him as “that mad- 
man of Vienna”. A_ brilliant 
Canadian theologian. on the 
other hand, considered him 
“psychology’s one man_ of 
genius”. 

Until his death in 
was difficult to 
Freud’s highly controversial 
personality from the psycho- 
analytical movement in gen- 
eral. The difficulty was in- 
creased by the acrimonious 
disputes of orthodox Freu- 
dians_ with Carl Jung and 
Alfred Adler, who had de- 
veloped schismatic movements 
during the years preceding the 
First World War. But it is 
now possible to assess, fairly 
objectively, the significance of 
psychoanalysis for literature, 
art, philosophy, politics, and 
twentieth-century 


L939, it 


dissociate 


science in 
culture. 
There can be little doubt that the 
psychoanalytic movement has been the 
strongest single influence in world litera- 
ture during the first half of the twentieth 
century. Without psychoanalysis, James 
could not transformed the 
writers as 


have 
Nor 


Joyce 
modern novel. 
diverse as D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, 
and André Gide have become so _ pro- 
foundly aware of the fantasia of the un- 
conscious and the deeper layers of human 
motivation. Leading writers in the United 
States like Scott Fitzgerald, Eugene 
O'Neill, Robinson Jeffers, and Lionel 
Trilling illustrate the impact of psycho- 
analysis on American literature. 

How can the paintings of Pablo Picasso 


would 
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By John A. Irving 


Charlatan or genius? Salvador Dali's application of Freud's theory 
of the subconscious has made him a most controversial artist. 


and Salvador Dali or the sculptures of 
Henry Moore be appreciated without a 
knowledge of the Freudian interpretation 
ot human nature? 

Unlike creative writers 
British and American philosophers, with 
negligible exceptions, have been repelled 
by the theories of psychoanalysis. As 
custodians of the tradition of pure reason, 
they have vigorously resisted Freud’s ef- 
forts to stand Plato on his head. 

Apart from their personal hatred of the 
apparent irrationalism of psychoanalysis, 
logicians have considered that this whole 
approach is a shining example of pre- 
scientific modes of thought. To contem- 
porary semanticists, exponents of absolute 


and artists, 


clarity and precision in the 
use of language. the concepts 
and theories of psychoanalysis 
frightful 


nonsense. 


clutter of 
Most 
philosophers 


are a 
meaningless 
Anglo-American 
today equate Freudianism 
with mysticism. 

But such 
attitude to 
not shared by the 


dominate the 


a highly negative 
psychoanalysis is 
existen- 
tialists, who 
philosophical scene in western 
Latin) America 


Europe and 


Emphasizing emotion rathe1 
than reason, they rank Freud 


with Kierkegaard and Dosto- 


‘ 


ievski, as one of the founders 
of their movement and there- 
fore as one of the truly great 
thinkers of all time. To them, 
psychoanalysis is essential for 
the understanding of both the 
theory and practice of ou 
age of anxiety. 

It is 


sophical evaluation of psycho- 


clear that a_ philo- 
analysis will depend upon the 
critic’s prior philosophical po- 
sition, and not upon the struc- 
ture and content of psycho 
analytical theories themselves 
Indeed, a philosopher's atti- 
tude to 


generally be 


psychoanalysis may 
predicted in 

terms of his geographical lo- 
cation. If he lives in Paris or Rio de 
Janeiro, he will very likely approve of it; 
and New York, 


he will equally likely condemn it! 


if he lives in London or 


In the consideration of the significance 
of psychoanalysis for politics we are faced 
with two separate problems: first the ex 
tent to which Freud's 
man and society may be held responsible 


interpretation of 


for the development of movements like 


Fascism and Naziism; and, second, the 


role of Freudian theories in the scientific 
analysis of political behavior 

Freud, himself, had nothing but con- 
tempt for the Nazi movement and all its 
works. As a Jew, he personally experienc- 


ed the horrors of Nazi aggression follow- 
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ACHIEVES MOST 
CHERISHED 
AMBITION 


“Thanks to N.I.A., I have 
achieved one of my most 
cherished ambitions. Vancou- 
ver ‘Province’ has accepted 
me on the staff as correspon- 
dent. The Editor assured me 
that my N.I.A. Training 
would be an invaluable asset 


a - 

ey in newspaper work.’’ — Mrs 

a Gladys Collinson, Kinnaird 
B.C 


Why Can't 

You Write? 
It’s much simpler 

than you think! 


Qo many people with the “germ” of 
writing in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to tak- 
ing the first step. ; 

any are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of 
commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men 
and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on busi- 
ness affairs, homemaking, social mat- 
ters, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club 
and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of cheques for 
$25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way 
to learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy 
desk editors waste no time on theories or an- 
cient classics. The story is the thing. Every 
copy ‘“‘cub’’ goes through the course of practical 
criticism—a training that turns out more suc- 
cessful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the 
very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn 
by doing, not by studying the individual styles 
of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed construc- 
tively by practical writers. Gradually they help 
to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing 
soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, 
as you gain the ‘professional’ touch that gets 
your material accepted by editors. Above all, 
you can see constant progress week by week as 
your faults are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability ? 
Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your powers of observa- 
tion, your imagination and dramatic instinct. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost 
or obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, 
today. Newspaper Institute of America, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. (Found- 
ed 1925). (Licensed by State of N.Y.) 

(Approved Member National Home Study 

Council) 
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Newspaper Institute of America ! 
One Park Ave., ! 
New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 
_, Send me, without cost or obliga- 4 
tion, your Writing Aptitude Test and further 4 
information about writing for profit as promised 
in SATURDAY NIGHT, May 12, 195¢ i 
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Mrs. | 
Mis / ! 
ll correspondence confidential. No salesman ! 
98-E-596 - 
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ing Hitler’s seizure of Vienna in 1938. 

Tragic though it may seem, it can fairly 
be claimed that psychoanalysis was a Sig- 
nificant causal factor in the development 
of the Nazi movement. For Freud and 
his disciples, man is interpreted as essen- 
tially the sport of irrational forces. The 
ultimate control of human behavior lies 
below the threshold of consciousness, in 
the murky lower depths, where the voice 
of reason is never heard. When it is heard, 
it is too late. 


What form of government, what pattern 
of political behavior, would be appropri- 
ate to this conception of man? Is not 
the Nazi state a perfect answer in the 
sphere of political organization to Freud’s 
interpretation of human personality? 

The psychoanalytical movement has un- 
questionably been a factor in the political 
behavior of our time, not only in fascist 
countries but also in democratic states. 
Yet political scientists, students of the 
theory and practice of government, have 
been reluctant to use Freudian concepts 
in the analysis of political behavior. 


The final assessment of psychoanalysis, 
however greatly it may have influenced 
various phases of our culture, must be 
based upon its status in the general frame- 
work of scientific thought. 

As a therapeutic technique, psycho- 
analysis is an extremely subtle and search- 
ing method of interviewing the mentally 
ill. It usually extends over months, some- 
times years. During his psychoanalysis, 
the patient retraces and relives his emo- 
tional development from early infancy. 
There have been very few changes in the 
techniques of psychoanalysis since its dis- 
covery by Freud in the eighteen-nineties. 

It is now generally agreed that psycho- 
analysis has had only a limited success as 
a therapeutic technique. In psychiatry to- 
day it is being replaced by more rapid and, 
usually, more effective forms of treatment. 

During the years when psychoanalysis 
flourished as a therapeutic technique, its 
doctrines were denounced almost univer- 
sally by psychologists and social scientists. 
Based upon clinical material derived from 
the consulting room, its interpretation of 
man and society could not be verified by 
experimental psychologists. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, at the very 
time the Freudian technique is losing 
ground among psychiatrists, the Freudian 
theories are gaining acceptance among 
psychologists, anthropologists, and sociolo- 
gists. This remarkable change is due in 
part to the development of the mental 
health movement and the resultant em- 
phasis on clinical psychology since the 
Second World War. But it has been oc- 
casioned, in much larger measure, by an 
increasing recognition that the Freudian 
outlook illuminates, as does no other ap- 
proach yet devised, the general problems 
of human personality and its development 
in society. 
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SPRING BOOK REVIEWS 


Stringent precepts from Shaw to the beginner: 


“Always find out rigidly and exactly what 


you mean, and never strike an attitude...Get 


your facts right first; that is the foundation 


of all style... Write a thousand words a day...”’. 












Shaw: Doing good by stealth. 


Invaluable Advice to Young Writers 


SOME MEN OF LETTERS, because of their 
prodigious industry and length of life, 
leave mountains of material behind them, 
in which the happy scholars delve for de- 
cades, and even for centuries. The defini- 
tive edition of Goethe’s works, that which 
was prepared by order of the Grand 
Duchess Sophie of Weimar between 1887 
and 1909, fills 133 volumes; perhaps the 
works of Bernard Shaw, when every fugi- 
tive leaf and anonymous article has been 
tracked down, edited and printed, will go 
beyond that formidable number. The 
work is already in hand. Mr. E. J. West 
has entered the field comparatively early, 
and has made a valuable contribution to 
it by editing the interesting series of letters 
which bears the title Advice to A Young 
Critic. 

The young critic of the title was Reg- 
inald Golding Bright. He did not make 
a name for himself in the profession to 
which he aspired, but he was a lifelong 
lover of the theatre, and served it as an 
author’s agent. He came to Shaw’s atten- 
tion owing to an incident which has long 
been famous in anecdote. When Arms 
and the Man was first presented at the 
Avenue Theatre, London, on April 21, 
1894, Shaw appeared in response to calls 
for the author, and amid the applause 
could be heard one voice crying “Boo”; 
Shaw, as everybody knows, looked in the 
direction of the dissenter and said, “My 
dear fellow, I quite agree with you, but 
what are we two against so many?” The 
story has been popular for years, but now 
we know that the booer was Golding 









by Robertson Davies 


Bright, and that on the strength of this 
curious introduction he wrote to Shaw a 
few days later, saying that he wanted to 
be a theatre critic, and how should he 
begin? On April 30 Shaw replied, and 
began a correspondence which continued 
spasmodically until 1928. 

Nobody who has made even a super- 
ficial study of Shaw’s writings believes the 
foolish legend that he was mocking, un- 
approachable and cruel. But surely it is 
more than an ordinary amiability of char- 
acter which impells a man of thirty-eight, 
already well-known, to write often and at 
length to a young man of twenty who 
wants to be a critic and doesn’t know how 
to get started? Shaw was unfailingly kind 
to beginners if they seemed to have any 
spark of talent. His kindness to Bright, 
whom he did not meet for several months, 
and whom he never knew well, is a strik- 
ing instance of his determination to do 
good by stealth, as well as with drums 
and trumpets. 


My Fair Lady ? 


From a letter to Golding Bright, 
Jan. 10, 1907: 


I am greatly flattered by Leslie 


Stuart’s desire to collaborate with 
me on a musical play . . . Tell Stu- 
art that I am rather keen on the 
idea, but that what I want to write 
is the music and not the libretto. 
Your ever, G. Bernard Shaw. 


The intimate tone of the letters, and 
the amount of useful and salable infor- 
mation which they contained, has been 
commented upon with surprise by Mr. 
West. But is it really surprising? Shaw 
was practical above all things, and he 
would not have undertaken to write to 
Bright unless he had something of real 
use to say to him; and as he knew that 
Bright was trying to get a foothold in 
journalism by contributing paragraphs of 
theatre gossip to several papers, he fed 
him information which was authentic and 
valuable. Mr. West has not made as much 
of this as he might have done. Shaw was 
being kind, certainly. But he was also 
placing information which he wanted made 
public with a man who would peddle it 
to the papers, and who was pledged not 
to reveal the source of his gossip. Shaw 
even wrote an interview with himself, re- 
lating to the sale of his own play, The 
Man of Destiny, to Sir Henry Irving. 
Mud has been thrown at Irving because 
he suborned journalists to publish matters 
which were in his own interest; Shaw 
seems not to have been wholly free of 
guilt in this respect. 

The queer matter of The Man of Des- 
tiny comes up again in these letters, and 
Mr. West cannot be said to treat it im- 
partially. He is a Shaw partisan, and he 
represents Irving as coming off worst in 
the conflict. But was it really so? The 
truth about this matter is still obscured, 
but we know that Shaw regarded Irving 
as a formidable opponent, and spoke of 
him in his later years as a very great 
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actor. Time will brighten Shaw’s reputa- 


tion. for his works are plain for all to 


see: Irving Ke all actars, will become 
more shadow V1 every passing vear. 
But we must not assume that in that 
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Jacket Design 


interested in criticism should read, and it 
is worth a shelf of books on how to write. 
Its editor has not done a very good job. 
He is a Shaw partisan, and this leads him 
to be foolish in his attitude toward Irving: 
it is stupid to call Lawrence Irving's 
biography of his grandfather “idolatrous”. 
He permits Florodora to be mis-spelled, 
which is surely culpable in any historian 
of the theatre in the nineteenth century. 
But worst of all, he affects a familiarity 
with the mighty dead which certainly 
would not be tolerated if they were living; 
it is not for Mr. West to call Henry 
James “Henry”, and to refer to Ellen 
Terry as “the dear creature”. It is part 
of the task of a good editor to bear him- 
self with becoming modesty in the pres- 
ence of his betters: he is the lackey. not 
the patron. of those whom he has the 
good fortune to serve in print. 


Advice To A Young Critic, by Bernard 
Shaw—notes and introduction by E. J. 
West—frontispiece—pp. 208—A mbassador 


= s 


The Canadian 


Beaverbrook, by Tom Driberg — pp. 314 


—indexed—A mbassador Books—$4.50 


DRIBERG’S hectic biography of Lord Bea- 
verbrook has caused a susurrus of indig- 
nation in high British places and fanned 
old Canadian stories of financial manipu- 
lation—such as the Canada Cement Com- 
ger. Among its best characteriza- 
tions of the subject is Beaverbrook’s own 
Summation of the Abdication tornado of 
1936, of which he had been at the heart: 
“IT wouldn’t have missed it for worlds be- 
cause of the fun I got out of it”. 
By any standards Beaverbrook’s career 
is fantastic: by Canadian, it is the story 
of a juvenile delinquent making good. He 
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by ROBERT STANDISH 
Announcing... 

A new book by the author of 
Three Bamboos and Mister On 
Loong. This new book is in the tra- 
dition of the earlier books with a 
colourful and exciting Chinese back- 
ground. 

Peter Davies Price $3.25 
at your booksellers 


British Book Service (Canada) Ltd. 








The Abode of Love 


Life in an English Harem 






BY AUBREY MENEN 






The briHiantly funny saga of a 
Mid-Victorian clergyman and the 
difficulties he met in organizing 
and maintaining a harem on the 
south coast of England. Basing 
his novel on still existing reports 
by visitors to the estate, Menen 











reconstructs the strange and 
often hilarious life and customs 
of this most unusual menage 








Order from your bookseller 


Teunders 


OF TORONTO 





Tyrrell’s has over 61 years’ 
experience in serving Cana- 
dian readers. You will find 
it a pleasant place 
to shop for 


BOOKS 


for yourself and your 
friends. Remember, you pay 


no delivery charges when 
you visit, telephone or write 


TYRRELL'S 


820 Yonge Toronto 
WA. 2-6118 
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EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


1,000 


volumes of great literature in 
English. Still the greatest series 
of World Classics 





Everyman's Golden Jubilee 
and the publication of No. 
999, Manzoni's The _ Be- 
trothed, and No. 1000, Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, in April 
is the remarkable double- 
event of the 1956 book 
world. 





Everyman’s Library contains the 
works of over 500 
authors of all times and all lands 
from Aristotle and Austen to Xeno- 

phon and Zola. 


a few of the many titles... 


at $1.10 
Leat’s Book of Nonsense; Lawrence’s 
The White Peacock; Burns’ Poems and 
Songs; Hindu Scriptures. 


at $1.25 

Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment; 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons; Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary; Caesar's War Com- 
mentaries; Chinese Philosophy in Clas- 
sical Times; Virginia Woolf’s To the 
Lighthouse; Napoleon's Letters; St. 
Augustine's Confessions; Twenty-four 
One-Act Plays; The Koran. 


at $1.35 
Complete works of Shakespeare, 3 vols.; 
Priestley’s Angel Pavement; Collin’s 
The Woman in White; Eddington’s The 
Nature of the Physical World. 
and hundreds more 


Over 42 million copies sold 
throughout the world 


CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS 
AT PAPER-BACK PRICES 


A full list of Everyman's Library is obtainable 
from your booksellers or the publishers 


J. M. DENT & SONS 


CANADA LIMITED 
224 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5 


1300 Robson St., Vancouver 5 











Hot History 


Canada In World Affairs: September 1951 
to October 1953, by B. S. Keirstead—pp. 
258 and index—Oxford—$3.50. 


SEVENTH in number in the series of bien- 
nial surveys sponsored by the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, the volume 
which the Toronto economist Professor 
Keirstead has done is the fifth in print; 
1946-49 and 1949-50 are following. It is a 
brave series for historians to attempt so 
closely after the events. 

The analysis is necessarily foreshortened 
and tentative. It is like the first winnow- 
ing of a research specialist’s files. Yet the 
events are so near that a study of them 
has unusual piquancy. Remember the Pet- 
awawa horses? “I must confess,” says the 
author, “that some of the discussion over 
the defalcations at Petawawa struck me as 
over-solemn and self-righteous”. Tacn: 


Summer Love 


Lucy Crown, by Irwin Shaw—pp. 339— 
Random House—$3.95. 


THE CRUCIAL situation in this novel is 
adolescent Tony’s discovery that his moth- 
er is playing a game of summer love with 
his tutor who is almost young enough to 
be her son. 

Variations of this plot have often made 
excellent comedy and sometimes tragedy. 
Not this variation, however. Parsimonious 
in the extreme for the reader who receives 
no dividends of either comedy or tragedy, 
Mr. Shaw’s novel, possessing no irony, 
ironically possesses the Midas touch which 


turns on the showers of gold. M.A.H. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


GARDEN BOOK 





Here is an easy guide to velvety 
lawns, rich green landscaping 
and abundant gardens. You get 
complete information on gar- 
dening. Each of the 20 tab-in- 
dexed chapters features plenty 
of illustrations and diagrams to 
make these facts clear. $4.50. 


THOMAS ALLEN LTD. 


























CANADIAN 
LANDSCAPES 







Silk screen landscape repro- 
ductions featuring the work 
of leading Canadian Artists. 
Sponsored by the National 
Gallery of Canada. Good 
pictures at a fraction of the 
cost of the originals. See 
them at our gallery or send 
for illustrated catalogue. 
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‘a remarkable first novel” 


—Times Lit. Supp. 








MANY 
ANGELS 


CHARLES E. ISRAEL 


A suspenseful, unusual 
novel—reminiscent of 
Graham Greene—about 
postwar Europe by a well- 
known radio and TV play- 
wright. 
















At your booksellers $2.75 
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Ori ginal Voice 


The Hangman Ties the Holly, by Anne 
Wilkinson—pp. 57—Macmillan—$2.50. 





THIS Is the second volume of a witty, very 
feminine (in the good sense of the word) 
Canadian poet who has made some excel- 
lent poems without always using her tal- 
ent well. Miss Wilkinson’s original voice 
speaks here in the poems “Lens”, “Once 
Upon a Great Holiday”, “A Child Can 
Clock”, and “Pastoral”. Here is “Italian 
Primitive”: 


“A narrow virgin droops 

In newborn blue, 

Lips folded in, lines following 
The path of stilted tears, 
Medieval mother of men 
Holding in inept hands 

Her little manikin. 


Enamel butterfly and bee, 
The polished pear, sing 
Beside the bearing olive tree.’ 


M.A.H. 


Painter’s Views 


September Gale: A Study of Arthur Lis- 
mer by John A. B. McLeish—pp. 201, 


with bibliography and index — Dent— 
$3.95, 


THE AUTHOR calls his biography a study. 
It is an inoffensive labor of piety, neither 
acute nor discerning. Notwithstanding the 
phonographic echoes of Lismer’s opinions, 
it has a fair objectivity. No member of the 
Group of Seven has previously been given 
a full-scale biography; this book points to 
a void in Canadian arts and letters still to 
be filled. As for Lismer the painter, it is 
difficult to separate him from his prop- 
aganda. Perhaps there is no reason to at- 
tempt it. Baha 
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by Tom Driberg 
. brilliantly executed. [t has... unflattering aspects 
but yet the picture does not fail to present the vivid 
personality, the man of demonic force and ruthless if 
often, mischievous will.” 
Harry Boardman, Manchester Guardian 
at all booksellers’ $4.50 
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... with the prospect of a College education 
leading to a proud career. 


ROTP ... Regular Officer Training Plan... } 

will send him to College and prepare him for 

a rewarding career financed by the Depart- | 

ment of National Defence. He can make his | 

proud mark in life by achieving the honour 

of the Queen’s Commission in either the | 

Navy, Army or Air Force. | 

When selected as an Officer Cadet he will 

attend a Canadian Services College, (Royal S WRI cerca 
| 
| 
| 


R.O.T.P. Selection Board, SN-2 
N.D.H.Q., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Please send me full information on 
the regular Officer Training Pian. 
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Military College, Royal Roads, Collége Mili- 
taire Royal de St-Jean), or one of 36 Cana- 
dian Universities or affiliated Colleges. 

Let your son take the first step on the road 
to a proud career by filling in this coupon 
and mailing it today! 
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Graham Greene: “Just you wait.” 


Tender Spot 


The Quiet American, by Graham Greene 
—pp. 247—British Books—$3.00. 


THE MOsT galling of all criticism is that 
which parades under the flags of pity and 
understanding, and it is with these pen- 
nons drooping miserably that Mr. Greene 
rides against the American people in this 
book. 

Alden Pyle, the quiet American of the 
title, is a diplomatic officer in Indo-China; 
because he is a foolish idealist, and pig- 
headed with it, he manages to do a great 
deal of harm, and at last dies as a result 
of his own meddling. He is seen through 
the eyes of an English newspaperman 
named Fowler, who has some very dis- 
agreeable characteristics, but is certainly 
not a fool. 

American critics have been stung into 
bitter comment on this book, which they 
seem to think reflects the attitude of all 
Great Britain toward their foreign policy: 
the literary journals have been full of their 
sulks and their mutterings of “Just you 
wait . . .”. Certainly this is a bitter and 
trouble-making book, but as Canadians 
(and therefore by definition fence-strad- 
dlers) we can afford to see the truth in it, 
and to enjoy it without taking sides. 

R.D. 


The Boss 


The Last Hurrah, by Edwin O’Connor— 
pp. 427—Little, Brown—$4.50. 


Set in an unnamed city that looks suspi- 
ciously like Boston, this is the story of pol- 
itical boss Frank Skeffington, a big, flam- 
boyant, lovable, generous and outrageous- 
ly crooked Irish-American who at seventy- 
two is waging his last campaign. In the 
van of a cohort of hangers-on, all nearly 
as entertaining as Frank himself, he ad- 
vances from ward dance to wake to plat- 
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form while over, under and around them 
all rolls an ocean of Irish gab—endless, 
tanciful, funny and irresistible. 

The book is over-long but the simple 
structure and engaging talk offset its length 
and occasional repetitious passages. With 
the Atlantic prize in his pocket, and sev- 
eral evidences of popular success, Mr. 
O'Connor seems to have a smash hit. And 
well he might. His book is superbly writ- 
ten and enormously readable. R.M.T. 


Spiritual Travel 


Heaven & Hell, by Aldous Huxley—pp. 
88—Clarke, Irwin—$1.60. 


MR. HUXLEyY’s experiments with mescalin 
have been the subject of a good deal of 
jeering comment, and some of the younger 
critics have begun to patronize him as a 
has-been. But this quite extraordinarily 
stimulating and wonderful little book 
shows that he is at the top of his form as 
a speculator on the great mysteries of life, 
whatever may have happened to his prose 
style in the ill-starred Genius and the 
Goddess. 

“Heaven is here and Christ is now,” 
mystics have told us for 1,500 years. 
“Very true,” says Mr. Huxley, “and Hell 
is here and Satan is now, as well, and it 
takes very little to exalt or depress you 
toward a personal realization of either of 
these facts.” Mescalin or lysergic acid can 
permit us to travel to what he calls “the 
antipodes of the mind” and find out from 
experience what Heaven and Hell are Iike. 

This is not a crass “nothing-but” state- 
ment; Heaven and Hell are states of con- 
sciousness, but that does not make them 
any the less facts: nor does it make them 
the final realms of the spirit. This small 
book contains a fine intellectual adventure. 
R.D. 





Aldous Huxley: Top of his form. 
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ow every office can have one! 


One what? A postage meter! Anybody 
can afford the little desk model postage 
meter, the DM. One out of three users 
spends less than $1 a day for postage. 

With the DM, you are no longer stuck 
with sticky stamps, with patroling a stamp 
box, and with lick-and-stick mailing. 

The DM prints postage, any amount 
needed for any kind of mail, directly on 
the envelope. Every meter stamp carries 
a dated postmark that helps your mail 
get through the post office faster, often 
catching earlier trains and planes. And 
as you print a meter stamp, you can print 
your own small ad, if you want one. 

Anyone can easily use a DM, save time 
and postage. Dial the amount of postage 
needed, insert the letter, press the lever — 
and the letter is stamped, and postmarked. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
~ Meter 


Offices in 94 cities 
in Canada and U.S. 


Name 


(J Send free Postal Guide 


There’s even a moistener for sealing 
envelopes. And the DM prints postage 
for parcel post on special tape. 

There’s the convenience of always 
having the right stamp on hand, with 
fewer trips to the post office. And postage 
in a meter is safe from loss, damage, o1 
misuse — and automatically accounted for. 

Today most of the important mail is 
metered mail! And there’s a meter model, 
hand or electric, for every office—even 
the smallest! Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or send the coupon 
Se for free illustrated booklet. 
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Where a fine car matters 
Monarch belongs 


The more distinguished the setting, the more perfectly at home 
is the “56 Monarch! And the slim elegance of Monarch’s styling, 
the eager grace of its long, low lines seem to take on an even more lithe 
and lively look when you set this exciting car in motion. 


Monarch is a proud performer, with its great new deep-block V-8 engine, 
so superbly responsive to your commands... a safer performer, too, 
with the reassuring protection of the newest safety features— 
safety steering wheel and safety door latches. Seat belts and 
expanded plastic padding for instrument panel and sun visors are also 
available, to provide a new measure of security for you and your passengers. 
And to make every mile of your driving completely relaxed 
and effort-free, Monarch offers you Canada’s finest, most versatile 
automatic drive, the safest of all power steering systems, power brakes, 
power seat and power window lifts! 
Here in the newest of all Monarch models, the Four-Door Phaeton, 
is beauty with a heart of high-spirited power . . . elegance with the stamp 
of craftsmanship, so apparent in Monarch—distinctive above all! 


Monarch. 


optional al extra cost on other oe, YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER INVITES YOU TO 47zaé tke a hing tie orth 
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Morley Callaghan 


He calls himself, “A man of violent 
opinions”. His eleven novels have been 
translated into a dozen languages. His 
short stories are world-known, but some 
say, “He is not a real Canadian writer”. 


“SAY, WHATEVER became of Morley Cal- 
laghan?” 

To the reader of novels and_ short 
stories who asks the question, Callaghan 
himself offers the answer: “Why, nothing. 
I'm still here. I am writing as well as 
ever, just differently.” 

Callaghan, who is writing differently, is 
also different from other Canadian writers, 
if not unique. Most rise like morning 
glories, blossoming with one or two books 
in the brief sunshine of local fame, and 
then fading quickly into evening oblivion. 
Many talk a good novel, but never write 
one. Those who hit paydirt in the reward- 
ing American literary market usually head 
south and become Canadians by corres- 
pondence only. None of this is true of 
Callaghan. 

In the thirty years he has been at the 
typewriter, he has filled eleven widely cir- 
culated novels, most of them translated 
into a dozen languages; two of his plays 
were produced in Toronto, each with the 
promise of being tried later on Broadway; 
his widely praised short stories have ap- 
peared in the world’s best-known maga- 
zines. Among his companions have been 
such story-telling giants as Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Thomas Wolfe, Scott Fitzgerald 
and Sinclair Lewis. Through it all, Cal- 
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PERSONA GRATA 


Prodigal Who Stayed Home 


laghan hardly ever left home; except for 
brief stays in Paris and New York, he 
has remained in Toronto. 

No Canadian writer has been as widely 
accepted abroad, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mazo de la Roche, who climbed 
to fame up the Whiteoak family tree of 
Jalna. But few successful writers have 
been less accepted in Canada. 

In what might be called Callaghan’s 
heyday, in the late 1920s and early °30s, 
when Hemingway was his inspiration, Sin- 
clair Lewis his booster, Clifton Fadiman 
his praising critic, Canada and its book 
reviewers hardly took notice. 

Today, even though Callaghan is lack- 
ing some of his early, bold and often 
brilliant creative simplicity, he gets the 
treatment of a home-town boy who didn’t 
quite make it. At Toronto’s central Pub- 
lic Library during Book Week, while other 
Canadian authors—some dead, some only 
almost-so—had their books exhibited in a 
prominent display, visitors had to look 
deeply into the vaults to find one of Cal- 
laghan’s better books. But most were not 
even there. 

“Callaghan?” gurgled one _ librarian. 
“Oh, he’s not really what I’d call a Cana- 
dian writer.” 

This ingenuous remark reveals, perhaps, 
why the world of Canadian arts, letters 
(and librarians) has left Callaghan stand- 
ing in the shadow of greatness. Why, in 
fact, is he not a “Canadian writer”? His 
books are peopled with real-lifers from 
Toronto’s Cabbagetown and Montreal’s 
Sherbrooke Street. His dialogue often has 
a tape-recorder accuracy — exactly what 
you can hear mumbled on a Toronto 
subway or a Montreal tram. Yet, in the 
dusty, hushed world of the librarian he is 
not considered a Canadian writer. 

While Canadians wait in great expecta- 
tion for the “Great Canadian Novel”, 
Callaghan works with his nose close to a 
typewriter, writing novels which sel! well 
everywhere except in Canada. As recently 
as last month, he received a copy of his 
1937 novel More Joy in Heaven translated 
this year into Italian. It’s selling fine in 
Italy. Two American publishers last week 
sent him two new American school text 
books; both contained Callaghan short 
stories. His stories have been in the 
American texts for years, but only just 
made it four years ago in Canada. 

For a man who has been given a com- 
parative cold shoulder by his countrymen, 
Callaghan shows surprisingly little bitter- 
ness. He smiles, “I’m waiting for the law 
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A Memorial Chapel, modern 
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of compensation. You know, I haven't 
really done badly. Look at Scott Fitz- 
gerald. What happened to him was much 
worse than what happenéd to me. He was 
an amazingly popular success. He became 
a sort of darling. Then the depression 
seemed to kill him off. He went to Holly- 
wood, but by then he was out of the ball 
game. He had half-finished a book, writ- 
ing as well as ever, when he died.” 


Most critics feel that Callaghan was 
writing his best when Fitzgerald was also 
in his prime. It was in those days that 
Sinclair Lewis called him “a coming man”, 
and at 25, Story Magazine referred to him 
as “the most discussed writer in America”. 

But Callaghan will only compromise in 
admitting his writing isn’t quite what it 
used to be. He says, “Ill admit all my 
early stories were written just like falling 
off a log. As you become older, as you 
become a professional, you have to work 
harder at it. You begin to know what a 
mistake is. I suppose most successiul stuff 
is written out of an impulse.” 

It was an impulse that got his first work 
published. As a high school student, he 
wrote a descriptive piece about Yonge and 
Albert Street in long hand and sent it to 
the Toronto Star Weekly. He received a 
$12 cheque, and has been writing ever 
since. 

It was not really surprising that he took 
so easily to writing. Although his father, 
Thomas Callaghan, a friendly Irishman, 
worked at the Canadian National Express. 
both he and Morley’s mother were part- 
time poets. While at St. Michael’s College, 
he took a summer job as a reporter for 
the Toronto Star. (“I was fired five times 
There, he met Ernest 
reporter. Heming- 
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Times said, 


book of short stories, “If there’s a better 
short story writer in the world, we don’t 
know where he is.” Both Ring Lardner 
and Sinclair Lewis wrote glowingly about 
him in the New York Herald Tribune. 

By 1934 he had published five books, 
beginning with Strange Fugitive. The New 
which had carried many of his 
stories, Offered him a staff job, but he 
continued to live in Toronto. And each 
year for 13 years, Edward O’Brien, editor 
of the annual Best Short Stories, included 
a Callaghan story in his anthology. 

His explanation for remaining in To- 
ronto is simple: “Toronto is my home. 
My folks lived here and I was born here.” 

The war seemed to smother much of 
Callaghan’s creative instincts. He _ ex- 
plains, “The war upset things for me. 
Nothing seemed right. I took the war very 
hard.” He talked more, and wrote less. 
He took on a job as chairman of a CBC 
radio program called “Of Things to 
Come”, and toured Canada. Since that 
time he has appeared regulariy on radio 
and TV panel shows such as “Fighting 
Words”. Two of his plays, Turn Again 
Home and To Tell the Truth, were pro- 
duced in Toronto, and both were promised 
New York openings that never came. The 
plays were not received too well, termed 
“Saroyan-like” and “long on talk and 
short on action” 


Yorker, 


Since the war, two novels were written 
and published, The Varsity Story, a rather 
weak tale based on life at the U. of T., 
and The Loved and the Lost, which Cal- 
laghan considers “a great book”, an 
opinion with which many critics disagree 
A recent novel, Man in the Raincoat, pub- 
lished by a magazine, is being revised to 
appear in book form. He has another 
novel and a play in the works. 

At 53, he feels his best work may still 
The years have given him the 
“little people” he loves 
novels. His 


be ahead. 
look of one of the 
to have travelling through his 
175 pounds is just a little too much 

his five-foot eight-inch frame, causia 

grey slacks to droop below his 
jacket. His nose, somewhat pinker t 
the rest of his ruddy complexion, and a 
crooked smile, sometimes give him the 
look of comedian Jimmy Durante. In his 
brooding 12-room Rosedale home, where 
he lives with his wife and two children, 
18-year-old Barry and 23-year-old Michael, 
he sits almost daily at a battered Under- 
wood. 

His theme through the years has been 
much the same, the innocent and how the 
world handles and mistreats them. His 
little men express big thoughts, like Kip 
Kaley in his More Joy in Heaven, “May- 
be we're all prodigal sons, everybody on 
earth, see, going away places and feeling 
homesick and wanting to come back.” 

Maybe that’s why Morley Callaghan 
stayed home. 
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TELEVISION 


Commercials 


by Hugh Garner 


A FRIEND of mine has a handy little gim- 
mick consisting of a push-button at the 
end of a long piece of wire, connected to 
something at the back of his television 
set. He can sit ten or twelve feet from 
the set and by means of his push-button 
switch off the audio part of a program. 
He uses this switch-off against the com- 
mercials, and uses it ruthlessly. Strangely 
enough, what appears to be the greatest 
boon to mankind since the invention of 
chlorophyll gum did not catch on with the 
public, and my friend’s brother-in-law, 
who was selling them, has taken a job 
writing blurbs for an advertising agency. 

There are times, though, when I wish 
I had a push-button with which to rid my- 
self of the cooing, cloying, repetitious 
claims of the commercial announcers, 
especially those who are peddling soap 
flakes, tooth paste, face creams, deodor- 


‘ants, and cigarettes. Repetition is the angle 


here, and is a throwback to the printed 
or painted commercial, through its bawl- 
ing daughter, radio. 


In Canada the advertising content of a 
television program is limited to seven min- 
utes per 60 minutes of broadcast time, be- 
tween midnight and 6:00 p.m., and six 
minutes from 6:00 p.m. to midnight. For a 
half-hour show the commercial time al- 
lowed before six o'clock is four minutes 
and fifteen seconds; and after six, three 
minutes. Spot or flash advertisements are 
limited to five in number or four minutes 
in total time during any fifteen-minute 
program. W-h the previous consent of a 
representative of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, a Canadian television 
station may arrange to exceed these limits, 
with a proportionate reduction in paid spot 
announcements during other periods. 

In the United States the television net- 
works and the private TV stations are not 
so restricted. The Federal Communications 
Commission. which to a certain extent 
controls television broadcasting in the 
United States, is prohibited from censor- 
mg broadcast programs; kence it does not 
regulate their advertising content. The Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Televi- 
sion Broadcasters, through its radio and 
television codes, tries (with little or no 
success. I think) to limit direct advertis- 
ing on network programs to six minutes 
out of 60. 

In the United States, a large group of 
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RAPPED in cocoons of woollens, netting, and goggles, 
turn-of-the-century motorists saw little of the passing 
view. The panoramic protection of today’s distinctive 
De Soto Hardtop presents an exciting contrast! 
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It’s pure delight to watch the whole, wide, wonderful world roll past... 

as you breeze along in your new DeSoto. 

You see the whole view on both sides of you. Your eyes scan the 
_ road ahead through De Soto’s windshield that wraps around 
ys Try the magic touch! at the top as well as the bottom. . : 

: spite Yet there is more, much more, to this new De Soto that 

New push-button controls on PowerFlite— promises rich rewards to its owner: 
There’s the trend-setting beauty of Flight-Sweep styling. 
There’s the effortless ease of driving with the new push-button 
controls of PowerFlite automatic transmission, with new DeSoto 
centre-plane brakes, full-time power steering. 
There’s the smooth power of that 255-h.p. Fireflite V-8. 
Why not turn this promise into reality? See and drive this 
dashing new De Soto now! 
MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Drive the new De Soto with the Forward Look > 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time, 


world’s finest automatic transmission—set you in 
motion at a finger’s touch! Just press a button 
«step on the gas... and GO! 
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about this man 


Who will he be—this Executor of my husband’s 
estate? 

Will the family like him? 

What experience has he had? 

Could he go right ahead, without fuss or 
delay in settling the estate? 

Will he be entirely impartial? 

Will he keep family affairs strictly ‘in the 
family’? 

Besides being efhicient, will he be pleasant 
in his business relations ? 

(and most important) Where will he be when 
he's necded ? 

If he is to be a Trust Officer from National 
Trust you can be sure hell be on hand when 
needed. Under his expert management, terms 
of the Will are carried out with competence, 
without fuss or favoritism, yet with kindness 
and understanding. 

‘Phone or write for an appointment and a 
National Trust Officer will be very pleased to 
discuss estate planning with you. 
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Garry Moore and friend. 


irate radio and television fans has formed 
an organization called SOLACE (Society 
of Listeners Against Commercial Em- 
phasis) to fight the trend towards longer 
and lousier commercials. According to this 
society the “Gary Moore Show” has 
had as high as 34 per cent non-entertain- 
ment content, and “The $64,000 Ques- 
tion”, 24 per cent. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, monitoring television 
programs for 18 hours a day over several 
days, reported that the proportion of en- 
tertainment over commercial content was 
only 6 to 4 on the average. One of the 
insidious ways commercials are slipped 
into a program is through the off-hand 
plugs for the airline that carries the con- 
testants. Such bits of give-away advertis- 
ing add up to a goodly percentage of 
broadcast time over a single broadcasting 
day. 


To my way of thinking, however. the 
length of commercials is subordinate to 
their message. A_ thirty-second commer- 
cial that is boring and idiotic can enervate 
the average listener more than a two-min- 
ute spiel that has entertainment value in 
itself. Last year the Sylvania Television 
Awards for the best American commer- 
cials were given to Sanka Coffee, Schwep- 
pes Quinine Water and Saran Wrap, all of 
which spend a minute sum for their com- 
mercials compared with the automobile, 
cigarette and beauty products programs. 

There are some commercials that I like 
to watch and listen to. I rather like those 
involving cartoon characters and puppets, 
so long as their routines are changed once 
in a while. I also enjoy straight commer- 
cials if they are presented by an announcer 
whose looks, voice and manner are pleas- 
ing to me; and those that have their sales 
pitch put to a catchy tune. 

I decry the egotistical use by an an- 
nouncer of such opening lines as, “This is 
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Rex Marshall” “Im Harry Von Zell” 
as if anybody cared. I'm one of the Cana- 
dians who can take Kate Aitken, but pre- 
serve me from those American distaff an- 
nouncers who pucker up before the cam- 
eras and say, “That's my family; you know 
I can never get Johnnie to brush his teeth 
after every meal . . .”: or the middle-class 
matron who runs across the lawn with a 
newspaper in her hand and says to her ditto 
next door: “Here it is, Jane! Do vou know 
that 8 out of 10 family laundries use 
soap?” Personally. this falls on deaf ears 
as far as I am concerned, for I don't care 
how many use soap if they would only 
use less starch. 

They (and that includés me) can run 
down Arthur Godfrey aS much as they 
want, but his commercials, whether for 
pie-crust mix, futurama kitchens or Lip- 
ton’s Tea. are far more pleasing to the eye 
and ear than a hundred others I could 


name. 


There is a king-size American cigarette 
that sponsors, among other programs, 
“The Line-Up” over CBS on Friday eve- 
ning at 10. The announcements for this 
product used to drive me to the edge of 
paranoia. For week after week several 
stock characters would ask me, “What 
have Viruses got that other cigarettes 
haven't got?” and then answer their own 
stupid question with, “Twenty thousand 
filter traps”. Just in the nick of time to 
stop me from tuning out their program, 
they changed the sales pitch, putting it to 
a catchy tune, yet using the same selling- 
point. Now I listen to it with what is al- 
most a liking. 

Some entertainers are able to introduce 
the commercials in a manner that makes 
them acceptable to the viewer. George Go- 
bel does it, and Edward R. Murrow with 
his “I'll be back in exactly thirty-sec- 
onds”, does it too. Alfred Hitchcock does 
it by joshing the sponsors and their prod- 
icts, but this approach is not recommend- 
ed to those entertainers of lower stature 
than Hitchcock. 

As you are aware, I have several pet 
hates, but I have saved my biggest one un- 
til now. I can’t stand children in commer- 
cials—and, for what it is worth, neither 
can my own children. Every time a little 
brat comes on and whines, “Mama, I just 
can’t seem to keep my dolly’s clothes 
clean!” I pray that she will fall into the 
washer herself. This goes too for those 
spoiled gamins who trail mud across the 
kitchen floor, refuse to eat anything but 
the sponsor’s mush, and try to con their 
old man into buying a car that will put 
him in hock for the next five years. The 
familiar parental warning, “Children 
should be seen and not heard”, should be 
changed in this television age to “Children 
should neither be seen nor heard’, espe- 
cially on commercials. 
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When In Europe... 
y BEA 


(British European Airways) 
Europe's finest air fleet 





Most people do. BEA is the swiftest, 
smoothest, easiest way to get about Europe. 
You travel in fully-pressurized comfort aboard the superb four-engined, 
turbo-prop Viscounts, or by BEA’s luxurious Elizabethan—high-winged 
and landscape-windowed for wide, panoramic viewing. BEA Operate 
frequent services between the principal cities of Europe. to the Mediterranean 

and North Africa. First class and tourist 


fares available. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
General Sales Agents in Canada, U.S.A., 
Central and South America:— 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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Sermon in Celluloid 






by Mary Lowrey Ross 








HOLLyWoop’s Production Code is now 
twenty-six years old, and a quarter-century 
of turbulent human behavior has done lit- 
er its original attitudes. It still 
edly to stretch a curtain of old- 
propriety across the screen, in 
of the fact that the curtain, by this 


has become so shrunken that even 
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could heave a bean-bag across the road. 


= 
This prowess carries him to the Olympic 
Games, where a Scandinavian lady shot- 
putter makes a dead set for him, to the 
consternation of the good Scottish folk 


back home, who follow his progress, both 
athletic and amorous, by radio. The 
film has a great deal of simple-minded 
charm, the Scottish scenery is melting- 
ly beautiful and the children who play 
in the early part of the story have that 
unaffected naturalness both of looks and 
manners which only the British studios 
seem able to produce. 


Py mucrks liguens delighe , 
l 
sénee ISIS 















Serenade presents Mario Lanza in the 
film version of a James Cain story which, 
like the star, had to undergo a certain 
amount of correction and reduction before 
reaching the screen. He is a singing field- 
hand here, and presently he attracts the 
interest of a handsome patroness (Joan 
Fontaine), a lady of staggering poise and 
wealth. Obviously she is no girl for a 
simple farmhand, however endowed, but 
he can’t keep away from her and he 
is trapped iike a fly on tanglefoot. Having 
launched him in Othello she drifts off 
with a passing sculptor, and this dis- 
tracts him so that he blows his lines on 
opening night, and then heads for the 
Mexican border. 

Here work, sunshine, and the love of 
a beautiful senorita restore his voice and 
spirits and soon he is back in New York, 
with a lovely bride and a_ brand-new 
operatic contract. The faithless patroness 
turns up, inevitably, and there are some 
seething scenes, including one in which the 
hot-blooded bride, playing toreador, at- 
tempts to knife her rival who, cast as the 
bull, merely leans against the grand piano, 
looking as though the whole thing were 
too silly for words, as indeed it is. Mario 
Lanza, now in fine shape and voice, de- 
livers a number of operatic numbers in a 
tenor that shatters stemware right and 
left. 
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Howe as Leader? 


by John A. Stevenson 








THE ABNORMAL taciturnity and general Jas- 
situde of Prime Minister St. Laurent dur- 
ing the present session have given rise 









































he to rumors that he is repenting of his 

+h, promise to lead the Liberal party in an- 

‘in other election. His own family has always 

re had the first claim upon his devotion, and 

id- constant worry about the serious ailments 

he of two of his children is said to be respon- 

an sible for his apparent apathy about the 

nd business of Parliament. So stories are rife 

a that he would now gladly hand over the 

ut leadership of the Liberal party and the 

he office of Prime Minister to Mr. Howe and oS 
ng that the latter would not reject this oppor- ae 
off tunity to crown his distinguished public Th t 5 

* ete ere are two 

on Mr. Howe would be quite a formidable 


he leader for his party, as he is now an ex- ways of retiring I 


perienced politician, who commands the 


of general confidence of the business com- 
id munity. But his elevation to the Liberal I think every man should have as 
k, leadership would be exceedingly unpal- : j . 
“ atable to the Hon. Walter Harris, as they much control over his own destiny 
SS have never formed a mutual admiration as he possibly can... and 
re society and clashes between them over : . 
ne policy have been frequent. I’m glad I can stop work when / want to 
it - Peete Sue ET ae - 
Mr. Harris would be justified in fore _.. not when somebody savs I can! 
ae seeing that, when Mr. Howe came to re- “et ' : 
oie tire, his influence in any contest for the A Canada Life man showed me how 
re aces , , a = es 
oO RGERAOD ORNS Sek Ue eRe Om: Ee I could save early in life to take care of 
behalf, but in favor of some other aspirant z 
- such as Mr. Pearson or the Hon. Paul my later vears .. . and he was able to 
Martin. The latter’s chances for his party’s . ° 
, offer me such good value for 
id leadership have hitherto had to face the S 
handicap of his religion and racial line- every dollar I invested with his company 


age, because many Liberals would be 
averse to letting one Roman Catholic 
French-Canadian succeed another as lead- If you like being 
er. But, if an English-speaking Protestant ; . 
like Mr. Howe held the leadership for a 
few years, the force of this objection 
would be diminished and the prospect of 
success for Mr. Martin’s aspirations 
would be improved. 


that my future is pretty w ell taken care of. 


self-reliant too, 
you'll probably find a 
Canada Life man 


with a plan that will suit you 





Politicians of all parties watched with now ... and later too. 
keen interest the marriage ceremony 
which united Canada’s two great labor or- 
ganizations. Some of them _ interspersed Sh 
their blessings upon the new Congress of e€ 


Labor with pious observations about the NY TY 
beneficent role it could play in Canada’s a L ir 


national affairs. 


The Congress starts with a million reg- ———__-———_( feeeuranee Company 
istered members and may recruit another — ai Rie 
100,000 if the Canadian Catholic Confed- : a ° 
?. eration of Labor joins it. On the assump- helps you be self I eliant 
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Our Company 


gives 100% support 


credit union... 












we realize the important part it plays 
in our way of life 


Says R. H. Davis, President, Atlas Steels Ltd. 


_ E formation of the Atlas Steel credit 
union in July 1951, the 1,100 members 
have helped each other with nearly 6,000 loans, 
totalling $1,350,000. These loans have helped 
members to enjoy home improvements, new 
cars and medical care, as well as vacations. 
lotal savings have already reached the $300,000 
mark... and last year, 3°4°% dividend was paid! 

\ credit union is simply a group of friends 
who join together for greater financial security. 
They save together... then. from their pooled 
savings they can make friendly loans at low cost. 
Many credit unions add protection of life 
insurance on loans and savings—without added 
charge. 

In the Western Hemisphere alone, there are 
nearly 20,000 credit unions serving some 
10.000.000 people eve positive proof that the 
credit union movement fills a very real need. 
Management endorses credit unions, because 
with a credit union to back them, workers can 
beat their money problems . .. pay advances 
and wage garnishments become a thing of the 
past. And what’s more, free from financial 
worries, workers devote full energy to their jobs. 

It is easy to form a credit union. All you 
need is a group of 50 or more who share some 
common interest—such as employment in the 
same company. They form and run their credit 
union themselves . . . under government 
examination every member sharing in 
the benefits. . 


\ credit union would help you. Why not 
talk it over with your fellow employees. : 
Write today for full information. 
Credit Union, Dept. S4, 
Box 65, Hamilton, Ont. 











Chairman of the Credit Committee 


Roy Watson, is a Bar Inspector. 


He's a fine worker . . . like all his 
credit union friends. They enjoy 
working together . . . helping each 


other. When a member needs a 
loan, he’s happy to get it from his 
workmates ... people he knows 
and trusts. 


Mr. D. Cowan, a grinder operator, 
was one of the original promoters 
of credit unionism at Atlas Steel. 
He reasoned that it was better to 
help his fellow workers learn to save 
mone) than to give them charity. 
The success of the Atlas credit 
union has proved him right! 












tion that its members have at least half 
a million dependents of voting age, who 
will follow their lead in an election, it 
could mobilize for its causes at least a mil- 
lion and a half votes. 

The statement of policy by the Con- 
gress lauded the CCF as the valiant cham- 
pion of labor, but left each union free to 
give or withhold support in an election. 
But the Political Education Committee of 
the Congress is under instruction to ap- 
proach the CCF, farm and co-operative 
groups and other non-Communist labor 
organizations for the purpose of evolving 
a concerted policy. The ultimate objective 
of these moves seems to be the formation 
of a new Canadian Labor party, which 
would absorb the CCF and have, like it, 
a federated structure. 

This objective can hardly be achieved 
before another Federal election comes 
round. Meanwhile the CCF has a good 
chance of reaping one advantage from the 
merger. As long as the feud between the 
Canadian Congress of Labor and_ the 
Trades and Labor Congress lasted, a 
CCF candidate who belonged to the for- 
mer body could never count upon much 
support from members of the latter and 
vice versa. But hereafter, a member of 
the Congress of Labor nominated by the 
CCF will have a reasonable prospect of 
getting most of the votes of the trades 
unionists in his constituency. Their support 
will never be solid; there is, as the Brit- 
ish Labor party has discovered, a disposi- 
tion to snobbery among some of the bet- 
ter paid workers and their wives, who feel 
that the label of Socialism carries a cer- 
tain stigma of social inferiority. 


For some time past the managers of 
the two senior parties have been less wor- 
ried about the CCF than about the threat 
offered by the Social Credit party. They 
saw evidence that Premier W. A. Bennett 
of British Columbia was eager to move 
into the Federal arena and were fearful 
that as a national leader of his party, he 
might enlist a substantial volume of sup- 
port. But the resignation of one of his 
ministers to secure freedom to defend 
himself against grave charges, and other 
disturbing revelations about serious ad- 
ministrative malpractices have shaken the 
credit of the Bennett ministry locally. 

It looks today as if Mr. Bennett will 
have to postpone his yearnings for a Fed- 
eral career until he sets his own provincial 
house in order. Then in Manitoba the lo- 
cal Social Credit party has suffered a se- 
rious setback through the withdrawal from 
its ranks of its most respected member 
W. L. Bullmore (Dauphin), after his dis- 
covery that it had accepted campaign 
funds from brewery interests. So the older 
parties may have to revise their view that 
the Social Credit party is more dangerous 
to them than the CCF. 
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Laurentian 4-Door Sport Sedan 


205 Horses 


Feeling Their Oats! 


No spur needed here! 

Just touch the accelerator and they spring to 
life—a great herd of steel-muscled mustangs full 
of fire and rarin’ to go! 

Here is power that takes every thing in stride. 
quick. eager, exhilarating. You're riding the wind. 
soaring over hills. sweeping safely past those 
slow-moving dawdlers on the highway. 

(nd it’s all so easy! Driving was never like this 
—no car ever performed like this “56 Pontiac. 

No ear ever had engines like this—the econom- 
ical Strato-Six . . . the fabulous Strato-Flash 
V8 that’s wheeling the beauty shown above with 
all the might of its top 205 horsepower .. . and 
the Strato-Streak V8 that delivers up to an un- 
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°56 PONTIAC offers you 31 beautiful models 
to choose from... 6 complete lines . . . 6 price 
ranges ... sleek 2-door and 4-door hardtops .. . 


sedans... station wagons... and the magnificent 
Laurentian and Star Chief Convertibles. Take 
vour pick from the greatest glamour and GO ever 


priced so low! 








beatable 227 horsepower! Engineering advance- 
ments and refinements. hich compression. high 
torque, peak efficiency and economy —they ve 
got em all. 

And these great Pontiac engines have five 
equally exciting companion pieces— two standard 
and three automatic transmissions ... each one 
designed and tailored to utilize the last ounce of 
Pontiae’s tremendous engine thrust. 

But see—and enjoy — Pontiac first hand. Make 
that next family outing a demonstration drive in 
the fabulous 56 Pontiac. You'll find (and they'll 
agree!) that this is vour year to own a Pontiae— 
because the car savs GO and the price wont 


stop you. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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‘Pontiac 
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Shag and his System 


by Trent Frayne 


IT IS MEDAL-STRIKING time again for 
Francis Joseph Shaughnessy, possibly the 
world’s most profane left-handed golfer 
and unquestionably the world’s most imag- 
inative baseball-league president. 

Shaughnessy is the bristling, tomato- 
faced, white-maned president of the Inter- 
national League, which recently started 
its 73rd consecutive season of operation 
amid snow flurries and unbridled enthu- 
siasm. 

The fact that there is an International 
League is due in great part to the fact 
that there is a Shag Shaughnessy. In the 
last five years alone his league has lost 
five franchises, but he has each 
crisis with what has often appeared to be 
ludicrous optimism, and the IL as a con- 
better shape today than 
any baseball league outside the majors. 

Shag’s latest coup has been to replace 
the wallowing Syracuse 
Miami, Florida, and in his immense en- 
thusiasm he feels that 
would rather have Miami than Syracuse— 
in summer as in winter. 

This marked the IL’s fifth shift 
Mr. Cyclops began pinning people to the 
Television kayoed Jersey 


faced 


Sequence is in 


franchise with 


almost anybody 


since 


living-room rug. 
City and Newark in the New York area, 
and partially accounted for Springfield, 
near Boston. Sher ennui possibly explains 
why Ottawa was forced to fold, 
almost everybody up there, including 


hockey fans, seems to spend most of the 


since 
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A STYLE Leader 
.. the WHIPPET 


Here is Canada’s favourite hat. It has a way 
of becoming you, of being part of your personality. 
Like all Stetsons, it offers most in quality, 


style, craftsmanship and all those other things 


STETSON HATS 


Prices $9.95, $11.95, $15 and up 





Baseball's Frank Shaughness) 


time yawning. Baltimore deserted the 
Shaughnessy circuit when it acquired the 
major-league franchise of the St. Louis 
Browns, if such can be deemed progress 

Shaughnessy moved expertly through 
each heavy involvement. He’s got Havana, 
Cuba, in his league now, and Columbus, 
Ohio. 


to leap all over the map they are, 


and while his teams are compelled 
none- 






Guarantee 
yourself 
a pension 


You'll feel more contented 
knowing you're saving for 
those retirement vears. Plan 
for an adequate income by 
contacting our branch of- 


The 
Continental Life 


Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


fice. 


ON 


GONSUELYT US 


Estate 


planning 


TORONTO GENERAL 
TRUSTS 
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Do you own a tree? 
Or want to own one? 


Youll enjoy this beautifully illustrated book by 
the Davey Tree Expert Company—for only 25¢ 


Everybody loves trees but hardly anyone really knows them, thoroughly. 
Your trees are probably the most precious, most magnificent, most diilicult to 
replace joys in your garden. But do you know the simplest rules of tree care? 

You'll spend delighted hours with this picture-spangled 36-page book. It’s 
filled with important tips to help you bring out the full beauty of your trees; 
pages of simple care that every homeowner should practice; things to watch 
during house construction to avoid damage to priceless trees already on your lot. 

Extensive lists tell which trees to choose for various ornamental effects, for 
screen, for shade, for seasonal color. Also special lists of trees for “‘difficult” 
spots; trees for low, branching screen to give privacy to your outdoor living area. 

This book cost much more than 25¢ to produce and mail. It’s a special offer. 
Order an extra copy for your garden club and for your children to take to 
school. Enclose 25¢ in coin (no stamps, please) and write now to the. . 


DAVEY TR FE Enclosed is 25¢ in coin for my copy of 


*“Guide to Tree Beauty.’ 


EXPERT CO. ine 


111 So. Water Street ae a an a ea = 
Kent 8, Ohio 
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Branch Rickey: Deacon-like mahatma. 


theless, breathing easily. His next crisis 
is apt to develop in Columbus, but 
Shaughnessy is already reported to be pre- 
pared to plug the hole with Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Shag is a towering hulk of a man, 
blunt and undiplomatic and forthright and 
greatly respected. It isn’t generally known 
that he is responsible for a decision that, 
at the time, utterly astonished the denizens 
of baseball’s half-world. This was the 
one made by Horace Stoneham, owner 
of the New York Giants, to hire as his 
manager the noisy extrovert from _ the 
hated Brooklyns, Leo Durocher. Shaugh- 
nessy, through his close association with 
Branch Rickey, knew that that deacon-like 
mahatma of the Dodgers was dissatisfied 
with Durocher as his manager, and he 
also knew that Stoneham thought less and 
less of Mel Ott, the Giant incumbent. He 
whispered to Stoneham that Durocher 
would be available at a time when Stone- 
ham was prepared to inject anything into 
his flagging Giants, even Durocher. 

The deal was consummated, amid the 
rustle of falling bodies belonging to Giant 
fans. 

As league president, Shaughnessy is 
directly responsible for the uncovering and 
cultivation of umpires, a task to try most 
men’s souls. His unflagging devotion to 
this strange breed has been at least in- 
directly responsible for the elevation of 
seven of them to the majors in the last 
five years. 

“I have the finest umpiring staff in base- 
ball,” he says each spring. “I don’t say 
they’re always right, but I insist that 
they’re never wrong.” 

Shag gets off witticisms like this when- 
ever he takes golf club in hand and be- 
gins flaying wildly at defenseless golf 
courses, occasionally striking the ball. He 
plays left-handed, talks constantly and 
never off-the-record. He says precisely 
what he thinks about players, managers, 
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owners and executives, but newspapermen 
rarely print any hint of what he says in 
these frank moments because they recog- 
nize that he has taken them into his con- 
fidence. Besides, half the stuff is libellous. 

Shag was born in South Amboy, New 
Jersey, and won athletic letters in track, 
baseball and football at Notre Dame. He 
graduated in pharmacy in 1904 and then, 
“because all my friends were lawyers”, 
he went back to school and took his law 
degree in 1908. He practised briefly, but 
decided he wanted to be a ball player. 
After a couple of uneventful years he 
took a job as player-manager of the old 
Ottawa team in the Canadian League in 
1913 “so I could learn baseball from the 
ground up”. 

It’s probably long since forgotten, but 
he made a fantastic contribution to hoc- 
key, of all things, that year. The Senators, 
of the National Hockey League, impressed 
with his personality, offered him the man- 
ager’s job. He scouted and personally re- 
cruited four players who made lasting 
names in the NHL, one of them, Frank 
Nighbor, an all-time great. The others 
were goaler Clint Benedict, Eddie Gerrard 
and Punch Broadbent. 

McGill University heard about the fire- 
brand from Notre Dame, and on the 
strength of that college’s gridiron reputa- 
tion offered him the football coaching 
job in Montreal. He stayed there until 
1927, between times playing baseball and 
then being a coach of the Detroit Tigers 
in 1927 and 1928. In five previous sum- 
mers as manager of the Syracuse Stars of 
the International League, a farm affiliate 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, he developed 
15 players for the world’s champion Cards 
of 1931, including Jim Bottomly, Chick 
Hafey and Wild Bill Hallahan. 

In 1935 the Montreal Royals were suf- 
fering acute anaemia at the gate and he 
was asked to reorganize the club. Shag 





Leo Durocher: Noisy extrovert. 





Royal Bank Manager Sees West Coast 
Lumber Moving To Overseas Markets 


By talking to lumbermen on their own ground — or 
docks, in this case—the Royal Bank manager 
(centre) gets valuable first-hand insight into their 
operation, and the woods industry as a whole. 

It is insight that cannot be gained just sitting at a 
desk. That is why he — and all Royal Bank branch 
managers — try to get out occasionally to see for 
themselves just what is going on in local industry. 
And that is why, over the years, he accumulates a 
wide fund of business knowledge that enables him to 
talk to his customers on a practical, constructive basis. 

You will find your local Royal Bank manager well 
posted, and ready to dig for additional information 
when you need it. His value to youf goes much further 
than the routine handling of your banking affairs. 
He’d like to meet you. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


A big bank serving a big country 
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EVERGREENS 


For FOUNDATION PLANTING | 
Each 


MOUNTBATTEN JUNIPER 30-36 in. $7.50 
OBELISK JUNIPER ............ 24-30 in. 6.75 
PFITZER JUNIPER ............ 18-24 in. 4.75 
SAVINS JUNIPER 4.25 
ANDORRA JUNIPER 4.75 
HETZ JUNIPER 4.75 
JAPANESE YEW 6.00 
MUGHO PINE 4.25 
PYRAMID CEDAR 4.75 







































For full list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
Perennials with descriptions and advice, send for | 
Illustrated CATALOGUE. Mailed free on request. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


clipping. 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 














Juniper Obelisk keeps its com- 
pact habit without 

















HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18 


SALES STATIONS: 
2827 Yonge St., Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
Queen Elizabeth Way, west of No. 27 Cloverleaf 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal, P.Q. 

























instituted necessary economies after round- 
ing up a group of investors who formed 
a new company, bought the club and ap- 
pointed him general manager. He had 
stepped into a managerial role in 1934 
and directed the Royals to their first pen- 
nant since 1898. 

On Oct. 27, 1936, he relinquished all 
connection with the Royals to become 
president of the International League. One 
of his first acts was to sell organized 
baseball on a post-season playoff plan that 
became known throughout baseball’s 
minor leagues as the Shaughnessy System. 
He took hockey’s Stanley Cup playoff 
method as his guide and is regarded 
everywhere, because of this plan, as the 
man who saved the minor leagues. By it, 
four teams gained the playoffs, instead of 
one team’s winning the pennant, and thus 
interest in four cities, rather than one, 
was maintained to the end of the schedule. 


Shaughnessy’s strong voice was heard 
when baseball’s unwritten rule _ barring 
Negroes was challenged. When Branch 
Rickey signed Jackie Robinson to a 
Brooklyn contract in 1946 there were 
ominous rumblings from the cheap seats, 
and several of the penthouses. Shaughnessy 
prepared and issued this statement when 
Robinson was assigned to the Montreal 
club in his league: “There should be no 
ban on Negro participation in any sport 
anywhere. The signing of any player is 
up to the club involved. If he makes 
good, he plays.” Shaughnessy coached his 
umpires and spoke to player meetings in 
locker-rooms in order to avoid incidents, 
and the only problem presented by Robin- 
son during his year in the IL was the one 
he posed for the pitchers. 

Shaughnessy has lived for some thirty 
years in Montreal, where he and his wife 
Katherine, a Montreal girl, reared nine 
children, eight of them boys. For years 
his office was in New York and he com- 
muted until the International League 
Headquarters was moved to Montreal five 
years ago. 

These days, although his rebellious crop 
of carrot hair has gone white, he still 
looks like a man in his fifties and he’s 
still injecting rich life into his league after 
twenty years as president. It’s unlikely 
that any problem will faze him, just as 
none has in the past. 

Once, a baseball writer thought he had 
him stuck. Observing that when the Ha- 
vana Sugar Kings flew into Cuba for a 
home stand or left the island for a road 
trip, they shared a plane with one of the 
other IL clubs, the writer asked Shaugh- 
nessy what would happen to his league 
if the plane crashed. 

Shag rubbed a gnarled hand across his 
head and ruminated. 

“Why, if that happens,” he said at 
length, flashing the grin of inspiration, 
“if that happens, we'll have a six-team 
league.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Comic Characters On Camera 


EVER WONDER about those cute little 
characters that leap from your TV 
screen and sell with all the fervor of 
old-time medicine men? What kind of 
men create them? What do they mean to 
business? 

Many of them are born near the gusty 
corner of Portage and Main in Winni- 
peg, at Phillips-Gutkin and Associates 
Ltd., where delivery charges range from 
$850 to $5,500 for 20 to 60 seconds of 
animation. Blue-chip Canadian business 
organizations are adopting them as fast 
as they’re born. You may recognize some 
of them: the little knight in shining armor, 
Sir Simonize; Pamela Paper and _ her 
Paper-Mate pen; the sad little man for 
Carter’s Liver Pills; Libby Quality Con- 
trol Cops; the Judge for Pacific Milk, 
and so on. Scores of them grow up to 
become corporate personalities, worth a 
dozen vice-presidents. Vice-presidents re- 
tire or die, but the corporate personality 
goes on forever. 

The corporate personality idea isn’t 
new but the techniques for using them on 
television are just now being fully ex- 
ploited. That’s what makes Phillips-Gut- 
kin and Associates Ltd. one of the most 
unusual business firms in Canada. Win- 
nipeggers talk about it with stars in their 
eyes. Even its beginnings had a pixie 
touch. 


It all started because a publisher wanted 
a corporate character, a little husky pup 
to be called Oomah, whose “tail stuck 
out and ears stuck up”. 

Ray Darby (now with Disney) wrote 
the fanciful story and artist John Phil- 
lips illustrated it with equally fanciful 
drawings. Harry Gutkin, of Contemporary 
Publishers, fell for Oomah in a big way. 
The book was published and sold like 
hot cakes. Phillips and Gutkin became 
fast friends. 

One day, early in 1947, over a cup of 
coffee in a beanery, the advertising art 
organization that was later to make such 
an impact on the field of television, was 
born. 

The young partners saw in the advent 
of television a challenge to art forms as 





by Walter A. Dales 


they then existed. They claim to be the 
first major studio in Canada to realize 
that, to stay in business, they would have 
to add motion and sound to art. 

A film division was organized in 1951, 
and several documentary films in colo: 
were written, directed, edited and given 
sound by the two partners. In those days 
the firm frequently threw in a bit of ani- 
mation even if the budget didn't call for 
it. 

Two years ago, with TV burgeoning, 
the firm established a separate television 
division. A 35-millimetre Acme Animation 
Camera, precisely the camera Walt Disney 
uses for his effects, was built to specifi- 
cations and imported from Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, at a cost of more than $8,000, to- 
gether with an animation stand, which cost 
in the neighborhood of $16,000. Gradu- 
ally, editing and sound equipment was 
added to round out what is now one of 
the best equipped 35-millimetre shops in 
the country, capable of producing theatri- 
cal and television films. Much more costly 
and difficult to import were professional 
animators. but the partners were lucky. 

Originally, some West European ani- 
mators were used. Then when a talented 
young man named Barry Shaw-Remington 





Drawing for TV animation. 


had completed his work on Animal Farm, 
in London, they talked him into coming 
to Winnipeg. He was followed by Bernie 
Helman of the National Film Board. 
Other professional animators came _ to 
Phillips-Gutkin, because of the firm’s rap- 
idly growing reputation as a creative 
group. Thus, Winnipeg, as far as talent 
was concerned, was practically next door 
to Hollywood. Home-grown artists get 
first-class training under these top-flight 
professionals, and rapidly become anima- 
tors in their own right. Mary Elizabeth 
“Nibby” Edgar, for example, is now Can- 
ada’s only woman animator. 

When expansion plans became too am- 
bitious for their own resources, they in- 
vited Lloyd Moffat, a young Westerner, 
to enter the firm as director and secretary- 
treasurer. Moffat’s ability to arrange fi- 


nancing looks after expansion. 


Finance is extremely important to their 
business because the production of a 
single twenty-second animated film may 
take 350 man hours of work, although 
in the finished form, it is only twelve fee 
long. Four hundred drawings are required 
to accompany eighteen seconds of sound. 
While Phillips-Gutkin’s regular weekly 
payroll is only about $2.000, the total 
amount is swelled considerably by the 
use of part-time inkers, painters and pro- 
duction people 

The use of sound adds to the problem 
of finance. A good sound track, with the 
use of union music, composers and nar- 
rators sometimes runs as high as 25 per 
cent of a film’s budget. All this must 
be paid for months before the film is 
completed and invoiced. 

“It’s not a big outfit vet, in corporate 
terms,” Moffat says, “but it has the mak- 
ings, and it is colorful. We get plenty of 
free advertising. All those unusual artists 
with beards or walrus mustaches who 
wear tams up and down Portage focus 
attention on our firm.” 

Gutkin is optimistic. “Our little ani- 
mated characters do a lot of our selling,” 
he says. Phillips never says much. He's 
usually too busy midwifing the birth of 
a new cartoon character. 
















































Do you buy 


stocks or bonds 


regularly? 


Oh yes... whenever | have any 






sx money | can spare, I get in 
N Sad touch with Dominion 
i f Securities. | feel that the 
a more money | have 7——~— 
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LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby gi 





been declared on the 
Company, as follows 
Pirst Preference 1213 cents 
Shares. Cumulative per share 
Redeemable, Series 
“A” (interim for 
one month) 
Second Preference 51 cents 
Shares formerly per share 
Ciass “A” Shares 
Common Shares 51 cents 


rly Class ‘*B” 


The dividend will be p 
to shareholders of co 


on the 16th y, 3 
DOOKs will i 
made in C rds 
By Order of the Board 
R. G. MEECH 














LOBLAW COMPANIES 
LIMITED 


hat a dividend for 
956, has been de- 
Kk of the Company 


Notice is hereby give 
Quarter ending May 31, 
Clared on the capital stock 
as folows:— 

Preferred Shares 60 c¢ 

Cumulative Redeemable pers 


TTP te 
ivcents 


per share 


Class ‘A’ Shares 


10 cents 
per share 


The dividend will be payable June 1, 1956, 


to shareholders of record at close of business 


9th day of May, 1956. The transfer 
will not be closed. Payment will be 


made in Canadian FPunds 


By Order of the Board 
R. G. MEECH. 


Secretary 





Always specify “SAFETY SEAL” envelopes 
Write us tor literoture, samples and prices. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 


Halifax Mentreal Toreste Wisniseg Calgary Vaneourer 
















Gold & Dross 


Asbestos Corp. 


I hold Asbestos Corporation and if I sold 
at this time I would get my investment 
back. Would you advise me to sell and to 
switch to Ford of Canada or to CPR 
stock?—H. J., Kitchener, Ont. 





What you paid for a stock has nothing 
to do with whether you should hold it or 
not. Investment is primarily a process of 
reappraisal in the light of current condi- 
tions. 

Prospects for Asbestos Corp. are good. 
This is also true of Ford of Canada and 
CPR. All three are closely tied to the 
future of Canada with Asbestos Corp. 
perhaps having greater dependence on the 
world economy. Additionally, it is a min- 
ing operation and this might lend it more 
appeal to some, less to others. 

As a manufacturing proposition it 
would be difficult to find a company with 
brighter prospects than Ford of Canada. 
This country so far has only one car for 
each 41 persons, whereas the U.S. has a 
car for 20. Thus, if Canada is to come 
up to the American standard of car 
ownership, sales here can double. They 
were about 375,000 units last year. Also 
adding to the hopes of motor car makers 
is the growth of Canada’s population and 
wealth production. 

Thus, if you like manufacturing better 
than mining or foreign trade, you'll be 
inclined to switch to Ford. 

Nothing is more basic to Canada than 
CPR and the diversity of its operations 
lends it a balance seldom found outside 
of an investment trust. One wonders why 
more investors don’t buy CPR and relax 
while Canada grows. 


Kerr Addison 


I have had Kerr Addison stock 
number of years. Would you kindly ad- 


for a 


vise me as to what you think of the future 
of these shares? Should I hold or sell?— 


R. J., Toronto. 


The Kerr property is so outstanding that 
any discussion of its physical character- 
istics is superfluous. The question is 
whether the gold industry is a good one 
to stay with or not. 

The position of gold in world affairs 
has been taken for granted until compara- 
tively recent times, but various nations 
are now demonstrating that they can con- 
duct internal trade and considerable for- 

A very large part 
of the free world’s stock of monetary 
gold is held by the U.S. government and 
is buried at Fort Knox. 

The trend of prices during and follow- 
ing the Second World War has been up- 


eign trade without it. 


wards, 
the USS. 


but the price of gold is fixed by 
5 an ounce 


government — $3 
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between the nether millstone of a fixed 
price and an upper one of higher wages 
and material prices. 

Throughout history, the trend of com- 
modity and gold prices has been upwards. 
Normally. one could look for the price 
of gold to be adjusted to higher com- 
modity prices. However, any upward ad- 
justment in the price of gold at this time 
—the U.S. government boosted it to its 
present level from under $21 an ounce 
in the early 1930s—would be inflationary. 
The clutch hitters of the managed-econ- 
omy era are hard pressed as it is to keep 
the lid on inflationary forces 

About the only relief the gold mines 
can look for is from lower costs as a 
result of increased efficiency and mechani- 
zation, but progress in these directions is 
slow. 

There does not appear to be any dange 
of Kerr’s giving its claim back to 
moose. Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
imagine that much speculative enthusiasm 
for the stock will be generated under 
present conditions. 
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Thus. the gold mines have been squeezed 














was once asked for advice 
The Baron replied, “Y: 
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Some investors prefer safe 


The Baron’s Reply.... 


A prominent leader of finance 


The Baron's question is pertiner 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
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Davenport & Dupont 


SIGN of the STEER 
SIGN of the SEAS 








For Reservations 
Cail WA. 4-9508 


DUNCAN HINES AND A.A.A. APPROVED 
WINNER of HOLIDAY MAGAZINE AWARD, 1953 








NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

hereby given that an interim 
f 7 50c) per share, 
mas, has been declared by the 
oranda Mines, Limited, pay- 
lsth to Shareholders of record 






Fifty Cent 
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H. WINDELER, 
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automobile insurance rates 


Automobile insurance rates are set in direct relation to 


the number and cost of accidents of Canadian drivers. Last 


year, for example, automobile insurance claims amounted to 


more then one hundred million dollars—a motor car was 


smashed every two minutes and someone was injured or killed 


every 12 minutes 


When the costs of automobile accidents decrease, so do 


automobile insurance rates 


But, when the number and cost 


of accidents increase, then insurance rates increase too 


Drive carefully! 





ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 








SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


COMMON SHARES 


Dividend Notice 
NOTICE is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of twelve and one-half cents 
(1242c.) per share on the outstanding 
Common Shares of the Company has 
been declared payable June 15, 1956 
to shareholders of record as at the 
close of business on May 15, 1956. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
By order of the Board. 
Frank Hay, 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Toronto, April 25, 1956. 


42 


Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





of an oxygen process for making raw 
steel, with decided advantages in the way 
of speed and costs. 

Secondly, the company’s expansion has 
emphasized sheet and galvanized steel, 
thereby throwing it more heavily into the 
most ready and inclusive market for steel. 

Thirdly, the latest announced round of 
expansion is designed to increase produc- 
tive capacity and the range of manufac- 
tured products. 

Fourthly, there’s the aggressive, for- 
ward-looking management, the capacity of 
which is best indicated by the way it has 
created extra-good labor relations through 
a profit-sharing plan. 


Dominion Tar 


What is the potential of Dominion Tar & 
Chemical? Are there any technological or 
economic conditions that might affect the 
current price of the stock?—M. C., Lon- 
don, Ont. 


Dominion Tar and Chemical does not ap- 
pear to have advanced unduly in the last 
couple of years—-no more than most 
issues. Technological reasons that might 
pull the rug out from under it are not 
readily apparent. 

Last year’s profit was the best in the 
company’s history and favorable operat- 
ing results have continued into this year. 
The company has some ambitious expan- 
sion plans in hand, but does not anti- 
cipate financial problems for some con- 
siderable time. 


In Brief 


What’s the score on Dog River Mining 
Co. Ltd?—W. C., Kippen, Ont. 


No bark out of it for some time. 


What is the status of Shawkey Gold 
Mines? I believe Shawkey himself was a 
pitcher with the New Yorks.—M. G., 
Peoria, Ill. 

The low price of gold called a third strike 
on Shawkey, but it is getting another turn 
at bat inthe base metal exploration league. 


Is Dynamo Mining & Milling Co. Ltd. 
still percolating?—F. M., London, Ont. 


It short circuited in 1938. 


What is the outlook for Red Cloud Min- 
ing & Smelting Ltd.—K. A., Port Arthur, 
Ont. 


Nebulous. 


Was Spyglass-McLeod Mining Co. Ltd. 
ever successful in finding anything?— 
G. M., Kingston, Ont. 

Apparently it didn’t spy in the right 
places. 


How did Boulder Gold Mines Ltd. make 
out exploring?—B. J., Montreal, Que. 


It found mostly boulders and not much 


ore. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BUSINESS 


Senior Bookman 


He started in publishing at 13. Today, at 80, he says he 
would do it all again with no regrets. “It’s our duty 
to publish Canadian authors,” claims John McClelland. 


YEARS AGO Thomas Carlyle expressed an 
idea that has been virtually a code of 
thinking for John McClelland, the placid 
patriarch of Canadian publishing. Said 
Carlyle: “In books lies the soul of the 
whole Past Time; the articulate audible 
voice of the Past, when the body and the 
substance of it has altogether vanished 
like a dream.” 

Eighty-year-old John McClelland, presi- 
dent of McClelland & Stewart, Toronto 
book publishers, marking the 50th anni- 
versary of his firm’s founding, believes 
he is now publishing one of the half cen- 
tury’s most important works and its most 
articulate and audible voice 
—Winston Churchill’s vast 
document, A History of the 
English - Speaking Peoples. 
Mr. McClelland arranged 
personally for the Canadian 
publishing rights of the four 
volumes 17 years ago when 
they were first contemplated 
by Churchill. He considers 
it will be the most vital book 
of the year, and possibly 
his own personal crowning 
achievement as a publisher. 

His memory of the early 
days is as active as he is: 
he still goes to his office in suburban To- 
ronto each working day. “Oh, I remem- 
ber this city long ago,” he begins, search- 
ing back in the library of his mind. “Why, 
they used to go ice-boating and skating 
on Toronto harbor. There was a toll gate 
on Bloor Street then for wagons coming 
in from the country. What excitement 
there was when the first electric light 
came to town! And I can recall when the 
men went off to fight in the Northwest 
rebellion.” 

It was just about that time, at the age 
of 13, he left school to go to work at the 
Methodist Book House. He always had 
been vitally interested in books. He smiles, 
with a fond memory of the past, “Pub- 
lishing keeps you interested, keeps you 
fresh. It’s a fascinating business. I can 
tell you, I have no regrets whatsoever.” 

He opened his own shop on April 6, 
1906, under the name of McClelland and 
Goodchild, on Toronto’s King Street. 
Since then, the firm has moved a number 
of times, the name has changed since 





John McClelland 


the death of Mr. Goodchild, and at pres- 
ent it is located in East York, where it 
employs a staff of 90. 

His one other devout interest in life 
has been education. At one time, he was 
superintendent of the Bonar Presbyterian 
Sunday School. (“Why, one Sunday we 
had 1036 people at class. That’s an awful 
lot you know.”) In 1921 and ’22 he was 
Chairman of the Board of Education. (“I 
never cared much for having my picture 
taken. I'll bet if you went down to the 
Board building today, you wouldn’t find 
my picture hanging there along with the 
other past chairmen.” ) 

His interest in books is 
shared by his wife Ethel, 
whom he married in 1914. 
His one son, John Gordon 
McClelland, is executive 
vice-president of the firm, 
and heir-apparent. He has 
two daughters and 13 grand- 
children. 

He prides himself on the 
number of Canadian books 
he has published. ‘‘One 
Fall,” he says, “we turned 
out 35 different Canadian 
books. I think it’s our duty 
to do that. And we're al- 
ways on the look-out for new ideas and 
new authors.” 

Mr. McClelland feels that publishers 
shouldn’t always wait for the writers or 
the ideas to come along. He says, “The 
publisher must play his part in getting 
things done. He must come up with many 
of the ideas and he should go out search- 
ing for new talent.” 

He thinks there has been a steady im- 
provement in publishing over the years. 
His comment: “There’s a higher level of 
work being done these days. A book must 
have real worth today. As for paper- 
backs, I’m always a little amused when 
they are mentioned as a new threat to 
hard-bound books. We were turning out 
the paper-back books 40 or 50 years ago.” 

Recently other Canadian publishers 
gathered to pay homage to Mr. McClel- 
land. At a testimonial dinner in his honor 
at the Arts and Letter Club, he expressed 
his deep faith in the future of books in 
Canada. He said, “If I had it to do all 
again, I would start afresh in publishing”. 





A MAN’S ale 








But Labatt’s IPA puts it right back in,” 


Say S Henry Cc. Odell, salesman, Toront 4 


Something yearning in you fora 
man’s ale...an ale with real body 
and flavour toit ? Nothing satisfies 
a yearning like that better than 
IPA. Try it. A man-size thirst, a 
man-size taste in ales calls for 
Labatt’s IPA. Henry Odell knows 
it.You should get to know it, too. 


Find out about IPA... the ale 
that satisfies the man in you! Make 
thegreat discovery next time you're 
at vour favourite hotel or tavern, 
or next time you order ale for your 
home. Start enjoying the ale with 
body. ..« flavours... . .- 4ESP! 


The man’s ale—IPA! 


The swing is de nitely to 


LABATT’S 












Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


Bos TOOK his feet off the desk and smiled 
up at his colleague. “You're a bit of a 
clam, you know,” he said. “I’ve been to 
your place twice and I met your charming 
wife, but you mever have me see your 
daughter.” 

Jack laughed: “Maybe it just happened 
that way, or maybe we don’t like her 
meeting elderly bachelors even if they 
are trusted civil servants.” 

“That’s a good crack,” rejoined the 
other, putting aside his crossword puzzle, 
“but how old is she anyway?” 

“Well, I've got three of them,” chuck- 
led Jack, “and you'll have something to 
occupy yourself with, as their ages add 
up to the number of our house and multi- 
plied together they make 840.” 

Bob thought a moment. “I don’t get it 
—not for sure, that is,” he exclaimed, 
looking at some figures he had scribbled. 
“Are two of them teen-agers?” 

“No!” said Jack, and that seemed to 
satisfy his colleague. 


ACROSS 


1 Refund at the football game? (11) 


9 There’s a jingle about this part of the week. (3, 3) 


10 The one Lyly finished with. (8) 


11 But one isn’t grudging doing this with a dime. (7) 

12 The Swiss, he makes sounds like the “cat”. (7) 

14 A hint of one in the ear would certainly be discomfitting. (4) 
15 The mink finished up as a thief, it seems. (5) 


16 See 22 

18 Employed to get dues or be sued. (4) 
19 Seventeen unobserved. (5) 

20 Of all evil, 13 is it! (4) 


21 A short month to work may cause a tight squeeze. (7) 


24 Attribute this to a writer. (7) 


27 insect on demand? You asked for it! (8) 


28 You make up the answer for this! (6) 


29 They’d be the last people to let you down. (11) 


DOWN 


tl 


Not above being recompensed? (9) 


we 


(5) 
4, 13 A comfortable salary? (4, 5) 
5 It appears to be a dollar a grain. (9) 
6 Money smells, by the sound of it. (5) 
4 
8 


Norway could be materially different if it wasn’t for the west. 





“Okay,” he announced, “that’s all I 
want to know.” 

He was quick, but then Bob did know 
the number of the house: we have to fig- 
ure it out the hard way. So what were 
the ages? (22) 


Answer on Page 50. 


Chess Problem 


by ‘Centaur’ 


For a FEW years from 1910 on, consider- 
able attention was given to white King 
battery problems. It was sparked by an 
informal three-move contest held by the 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, won by the late 
Otto Wurzburg. 

In 1913 M. Havel composed a fine 
miniature example of a difficult chameleon 
echo of this class: White: K on QB7; R 
on Q3; Bs on QRS and QR6, P on Q4. 
Black: K on Q4; P on Q2. Mate in five. 

1.R-K3, KxP; 2.B-Kt6ch, K-Q4; 3.B-R7, 
P-Q3; 4.K-Kt6, etc. 1.R-K3, P-Q3; 2.R-K2, 
K-Q5; 3.K-B6, P-Q4; 4.K-Kt5, etc. 


One For The Money 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


Solution to last puzzle 


Will you allow a satellite people to dance around them? (8) ACROSS 
3 Escape from the sound of 14. (4) 1 Sink of iniquity 
13 See 4 8 Upper 
15 Just think! You may make 4, 13 if you do, wisely. (9) 9 Pot 
16 He may transport you to a club, perhaps, on the water. (3, 6) 10 Corn 
7 Where to save for the winter of life? . .. (8) 2 Eeeagpione 
22, 16A ... and what one would save in it? (4, 4) ~ -— 
23 How Sirius his hound is when doing a star turn. (5) 15 on 
25 To get ill about fifty makes one smart. (5) 18 Recommence 
26 It should stand the test? (4) 20 Scar 








Solution of Problem No. 139. 

1.Kt-B6, B-R3; 2.Kt-K8, etc. 1.Kt-B6, 
B-R7; 2.Kt-Q7, etc. 1.Kt-B6, B-B8; 2.Kt- 
RS, etc. 1.Kt-B6, B-Q4; 2.Kt-K8, etc. 
1.Kt-B6, B-Q6; 2.QxB, etc. 1.Kt-B6, PxKt; 
2.PxPch, etc. 

The B must move to free the QKt for 
defense, but then the Kt interferes with 
the B in three variations. 


Problem No. 140, by “Centaur”. 
White mates in two. 








23 Enrol 4 Improvise 
24 Australia 5 Istle 

25 Hopi 6 Uncle Sam 
26 Ski 7 Terrace 

27 Amigo 11 Conservatory 


28 Cash on delivery 16 Excessive 
17 Smallish 


DOWN 19 Cordova 
1 Sound barrier 21 Collide 
2 Neptune 22 Ernani 
3 Onrush 24 Arson (389) 
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Inco Metals at Work in Canada 











Modern telephone cables are made up of our telephone cables is mined, milled, smelted sold to telephone companies for installation 
many insulated copper wires. These cables and refined by Inco right herein Canada. Then _in underground systems, like the one shown 
can handle several thousand telephone calls it goes to other Canadian companies for the here, orin overhead telephone lines. All these 
Simultaneously. Copper for nearly 75% of manufacture of wire and cable. This cable is operations make jobs for Canadian workmen. 


Cables like this, made from Inco Copper, handle 


thousands of telephone calls at once! 
...and help provide jobs for Canadians 


companies where it helps make jobs for many 
thousands more Canadians. 







First, the ore from Inco’s mines near Sudbury, 
Ontario, goes through the Inco mill, the Inco 


smelter and the Inco copper refinery. It helps P 
sp i . Inco produces over 250,000,000 pounds of copper 


9) 
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make jobs for about 18,000 Inco employees. 


Next, the refined copper is sold to Canadian 
companies that manufacture copper wire and 
cable. There, Inco copper helps provide jobs for 
several thousand more employees. 


Then, the cable goes to Canadian telephone 


a year. And more than half of this copper goes to 
Canadian Industries. Almost 75°, of the telephone 
lines in Canada are made from Inco copper. From 
the ore to the finished cable, this Inco copper 
stays in Canada to help provide employment for 
Canadians. 


If you would like to receive a copy of “The Nickel Industry in Canada”, a Presentation 
to the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects by The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, one will be mailed to you on request. The supply is limited. 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


4. 
sito, 


as as 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals. 
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EATONS 


The spell of Summer 
prettily cast in 

the collection of 
sun-kissed Separates 


at EATON'S 


72 
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WOMEN 


Open House 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


JUST BEFORE the turn of the century, Mrs. 
R. S. McLaughlin came to Oshawa as a 
bride. She has lived there ever since, and 
two years from now hopes to celebrate 
with her husband their sixtieth wedding 
anniversary. 

In his autobiography, My Eighty Years 
on Wheels, R. S. McLaughlin tells of his 
first encounter with Adelaide Louise 
Mowbray, who was later to become Mrs. 
McLaughlin. He had gone to visit an 
uncle in a nearby village and at church 
the following morning became so absorb- 
ed in watching a girl in the choir that he 
failed to notice the collection plate when 
it was passed. He made her acquaintance 
as quickly as possible, turned up again 
the next Sunday, and the following Sun- 
day proposed marriage. They were mar- 
ried in February, and the marriage turned 
out to be one of those rare precipitate 
romances that develop into a lifelong 
partnership of shared interests, sympathy 
and tranquillity. 

Thirty-eight years ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
McLaughlin built their present family 
home in Oshawa, and in it their five 
daughters—Eileen, Isabel, Mildred, Hilda 
and Eleanor—grew up. It is a house de- 
signed for family and social living, both 
on the most generous possible scale. House 
and gardens occupy a complete city block, 
and in its entirety the estate could serve 
equally well as an embassy—if Oshawa 
were ever called on to house an embassy 
—or as a recreational community. Prim- 
arily, however, it is a family home, al- 
ways open to the children, the twelve 
grandchildren and twelve  great-grand- 
children, together with the friends of all 
four generations. 

The house, an L-shaped structure, opens 
on a marble-panelled hall, with a wide, 
curved wrought-iron staircase. A series of 
formal drawing-rooms forms the south 
wing, while the corridor running north 
leads to a large billiard room, a bowling 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin built 
“Parkwood”, their Oshawa home, 38 


years ago. Since then, the creation 


of its beautiful gardens has been 
one of Mrs. McLaughlin’s chief joys. 













alley (which is also used as a supplemen- 
tary art gallery), an indoor swimming 
pool, and a pleasant lounge, where the 
light everywhere is tempered and _infil- 
trated by the perennial green from the 
conservatories. 

Flowers and pictures are the chief hob- 
bies of both Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin. 
They are especially interested in Cana- 
dian artists and the downstairs gallery 
contains the work of Lawren Harris, Ar- 
thur Lismer, A. Y. Jackson, Emily Carr, 
Mary Wrinch, and Isabel McLaughlin. A 
special wall is reserved for the pictures of 
horses from the McLaughlin stables that 
have won the King’s Plate. 

Flowers and flower raising are Mrs. 
McLaughlin’s very special interest. “She 
is the delight of every professional gar- 
dener who has ever worked for her,” a 
friend said, “because she seems to know 
the name of every plant and every variety 
of plant ever raised.” From early spring 
till late fall the perennial borders and the 
pool-centred flower borders of the Italian 
garden are kept continuously in bloom. 
The McLaughlin chrysanthemum show 
has, over the years, become an annual 
event in Oshawa, part horticultural and 
part social. 

Though the management of the Mc- 
Laughlin home is a work of highly com- 
plex organization, Mrs. McLaughlin has 
always found time for outside activities. 
She’s President of the Oshawa General 
Hospital Auxiliary, and, as a former 
teacher, has always taken an active part 
in Home and School work. Some years 
ago she helped prepare a report for the 
Canadian Educational Association, and 
her work in this department was recog- 
nized by the conferring of the degree of 
LLD from both Mount Allison and 
Queen’s Universities. 

While these are serious and absorbing 
interests, her favorite organization is the 
Canadian Women’s Senior Golf Associa- 
ton, of which she is President. No one 
under fifty is qualified to join, and among 
themselves the Senior Golfers manage to 
have a wonderfully relaxed and enjoyable 
time. 

Years of public work and responsibility 
have given Mrs. McLaughlin an air of 
authority and presence, but this doesn’t 
in the least obscure her natural sponta- 
neity and friendliness. She has a real ca- 
pacity for both work and enjoyment, 
which the years have done little to di- 
minish. 

“There have been happy times and sad 
times in this house,” she said, “but far 
more happy times than sad ones.” 







































































From any view the McLaughlin home 
presents an imposing and gracious fa- 
¢ade, but it is particularly pleasing from 
the gardens, which, with the conserva- 
tories, are the envy of horticulturists. 
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MEW! 
HIPROVED! 


SUPER- 
LARVEX 


mothproofs woolens you 
wear with quick, easy 
Finger-Tip Spray 


ve 
The entrance hall of the McLaughlin home is panelled in silts and is daunted 


by a beautiful spiral staircase with a wrought-iron balustrade. One of the hangings 
is a piece of satin damask originally used in Westminster Abbey at the Coronation. 


Stainless! 

Wear clothes any time! 
One spraying moth- 
proofs for a whole year 


Protect costly woolens and woolen 
blends with new double-strength 
SUPER-LARVEX. Penetrates every 
tiny woolen fibre; moth larvae “‘starve 
to death”? rather than eat holes in 
woolens treated with LARVEX. 
One spraying mothproofs for a whole 
fear. Only washing will remove 
LARVEX protection -dry cleaning will 
not affect the mothproofing action. 
Buy today! 
an yore Also, Regular 


“Guaranteed b ) 
Good Housekeeping LARVEX as always! 
oy 


wy 
C245 apyransto HES 


LARVEX 


Mente Your Duraclean Se Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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ML oy 
Maybe your eyes will mislead 
you in a hall of mirrors, but your 
taste won't when vou reach for 
a sparkling glass of Labatt’s ‘50’. 
For 


nN 


‘50’ is the happier ale that 


akes anytime a good time. Let 
your throat savour the cool clean 
taste of ‘50’—let vour good taste 
be tempted by this lightest and 
smoothest of all ales. Enjoy a 


‘50° soon. 





The swing is definitely to 
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Letters 


Blood Transfusions 


.. . You protested against the suggestion 
that doctors should be given the authority 
to compel patients to accept blood trans- 
fusion if such was deemed necessary to 
save the patient’s life. If a person is at- 
tempting suicide and the doctor, or anyone 
else, does not try to prevent such an act 
he would be considered negligent in the 
eves of the law. By the same token if a 
patient is too unstable mentally to co-oper- 
ate for the saving of his own life, should 
not the doctor have the authority to do 
what he knows is essential just as much 
as one has the authority to cut the rope 
that is strangling the attempted suicide? 


ALEXANDER, MAN. W. R. DONOGH 


Editor’s note: People willing to die for 
their beliefs are not necessarily insane. 
Christian crazed sui- 


Were the martyrs 


cides? 
Emotion and Reason 


You say “It is easy to become emo- 
We would 


tional about alcoholism”. . 
still have child-labor in the mines, slave- 
labor in the South, and insane people 
chained in filthy cages, if someone hadn't 
become emotional about these things... 
No one will deny that pity, and righteous 
anger, are emotions. Toge her they have 
done more to raise us from the brutality 
and squalor of our cave-man ancestors 
than has “rationality”. I grant that both 
are necessary, but it has become the fash- 
ion to speak of emotionalism scornfully, as 
if it were a deterrent to reform. 


WIARTON, ONT. MRS. K. BUNNER 


Death Penalty 


Mr. Diefenbaker disclosed in Parliament 
that 21 men had been hanged in the last 
25 years, in spite of recommendations for 
juries who convicted them. 
future man- 


clemency by 
This is likely to 
slaughter verdicts instead of recommenda- 


result in 


tion when juries think clemency is merited 
in murder cases... 

Until capital punishment is abolished, 
jury recommendations should not be treat- 
ed with contempt. 

The enthusiasm for the death penalty 
revealed by these figures is entirely at va- 
riance with public opinion and weakens 


the dignity and prestige of our jury sys- 
tem. 

If a recommendation is to be so often 
ignored, let the law be changed and allow 
the jury to decide when the death penalty 
should not be imposed. 


VANCOUVER GERALD V. PELTON 


Canadian Symbol 


One of our friends is taking her iittle 
girl down to New York to see the Statue 
of Liberty because that is one of the cur- 
rent subjects in the child’s school... 

We might consider putting up our own 
statue on our own grand portal of the St. 
Lawrence... ; 

It would be pleasant to think that vis- 
itors, immigrants and returning Canadians 
entering the seaway could look up to a 
statue symbolizing the girth and opportun- 
ity of Canada. 


TORONTO ERIC CURWAIN 


Stamp Designs 


Your comment on the recent issue of wild 
life stamps was rather disappointing 
Unless the designs of these stamps are la- 
belled as faulty by a qualified authority 
cn the subject I do not see what you hope 
to gain by going along with the critics... 
It seems to me that the animals do not 
compare too unfavorably in appearance 
and value with some of the human beings 
that have appeared on postage stamps. 
QUEBEC CITY J. D. MACARTHUR 
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ANACONDA copPreER 


protects your home 
increases its re-sale value 
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“SAVE A LIFE WEEK’, 
May 14 to 19 
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One of those important “‘extras’’ that more people look 
for when buying a new home is its “Copper Content’’! 
They know that copper outlives ordinary metals because it 
resists corrosion and cannot rust. In terms of happy 

home ownership that means enduring service with lower 
maintenance costs. In terms of sound investment it means 
continuing protection plus quicker turnover and higher re-sale 
value. The Anaconda “copper content’ of a modest, 
modern home is indicated in the above illustration. 


ANACONDA 


FIRST in Canada for Copper, Brass and Bronze 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: MONTREAL OFFICE: 
NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 939 DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING 
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Seagram s 1-0. Canadian 
than any other brand of whisky 


exported from any country. 


Alaskan 


Ecuadorian 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLD DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 
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